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WANTED, by a Lady of Literary eston, 


an ENGAGEMENT #s SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN. Classics 
= Ske, jansueges ton do trav A. WERNER, 25, South-street, 
to trave' 


Nowe ARTISTS. —GLADSWELL’S 


ona GALLERY, 14, GRACECHURCH spine will be Opened 

py an soon as the alterations are completed. The KIKST 
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NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS or PUB- 


LISHEnS, — IMMEDIATE RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by 
ro panne experienced in advertising, proof revising, sub-e>itorial work, 
al office routine. Good rm ferences and mod: rate salary.—Address 


v + 4 Chariton-street, ae, w. 








T° BOOK- BUYERS. —Just Published.— 


A CATA!OGUE of ANCIENT and MODFRN BOOK in all classes 


of Literature sent free on application to HBNRY A. VICKERS, | St. 
George's-road, Peckham, London. = 


fatty -WRITER.—MSS. “? all kinds 


Te need accurately and with despatch ; Shorthand — Tran- 
bed. Terms m: derate. —E. ‘TieaR, 27, Maitland Park-road, N 








PITION S RARES.—Dulaure, Divinités 


‘atrices, 168.—Baffo Poesies.—Restif de la Bretonoe, Mr. 
iegsten ene Henri Estienne, Catnloeues de Livres Curieux envoi tianco sur 
Goma: ide.—THEOPHILE BELLN, 29, Quai Vokaire, | vy asia, 


ANTIQUITIES, COINS, MEDALS, GEMS, 


HANGE of ADDRESS.—WM. TALBOT 


aa begs to say that he has Kemoved to 55, RATHBONE PLACE, 





Rovere BROWNING. — WANTED to 


PURCHASE, * “BELLS and POMEGRANATES.”—Apply t 
Dune, 25, St. Ann-street, Manchester. —— 





pane al seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has Premade okey years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 


— —~ od marri.d ; 26. Would take moderate salary or 


ployment, itghens references, — Apply J. H., care of 
Seas mere Cheneuy-iane — 





THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1885. 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the INFLUENCE of PAULINISM on 
CHRISTIANITY, ” will be delivered in English by Professor PELEIDERER, 
of the University of Berlin, at ST. ee "8 HALL, LANGHAM PLACE 
on the following Ses MONDAY, 13TH, WEDNESDAY, STH, 
MONDAY, 20TH, WEDNESDAY, saxD, MONDAY, 277TH, and WEDNES- 
DAY, 29TH APRIL, at 5P.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be 
by ticket, without payment, Persons desirous of attending the Lectures 
are requested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & 
NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Coveut-garden, W.C., not later than APRIL 
4TH, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
many pete as the hall will accommodate. 

The SAME COURSE of LECTURES wil! also be delivered by Professor 
PFLEIDEKER at OXFORD, in the NEW EXAMINATION SCHOOLS, at 
4.30 P.M., on each of the following days—viz., TUESDAY, l4TH, FRIDAY, 
\7Ta, TUESDAY, 2ist, FRIDAY, 24TH, and TUESDAY, 25TH APRIL, and 
FRIDAY, ist May. Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, without 


ticket. PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH | is VACANT. An Endowment of 
£50 per annum (under certain conditions) is eee besides a share of 
Fees.— Address Applications by APRIL 7TH, t 


A pe ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOUL, 


The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 2!. FOUR SCHOLARSITIPS will be 
COMPETED FOR on JUNE 30. a and particulars may be 
obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C 


TALFOURD FLY, M.A., Secretary. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

ATION for FILLING UP about SIX VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 

TION will be held on the 17TH APRIL.—For information apply to the 
Bursak, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION.— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils, — “First-class general Education ; special pre- 

for M and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort ' of pupils, 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 


SCHOOL,—President : The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER. Head-Master: The Kev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Chancellors’ Medallist. School fees. 25 guinexs 
per annum. Boarders at £80, and Day-boarders at £40 per annum, inclu- 
sive of schoo! fees, are received by Rev. F. KR. Burrows, M.A., 29, Bennett- 
park, Blackheath, to whom apply. 


OYAL WATER-COLOUR ART CLUB, 
R 5a, PALL MALL EAST, 

A Special LOAN EXHIBITION of the WORKS of DECEASED WATER- 
COLOU*« PAINTERS, from various distinguished Collections, will be 
HELD in the above "GALLERY, on the 26TH, 27TH, 28TH, and 3 TH 
MARCH. The proceeds to be devoted to the ‘artiets® Geucral Benevolent 
Institution. Open from 10 to 6 o'clock. 

GrorGe L, R1IvGe, Secretary. 


CREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 


SCREENS, ready for Scraps, &c., black and other grounds, price 
17s. 6d, wna £1, carriage paid.—JOHN JACKSON, Poulton- le-Fy de, Lan- 
cashire.—M¥irs. Annesley Powys, Meauwood, Leeds, writes : ** Tue screen 
has arrived and has given great satisfaction.” 


T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of Societies, prs others.—GEORGE NORMAN a 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Keports, and every description of PRINTING, with 
punctuality, speed, and economy. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—Ve YMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, Merchant and Manufacturer, che 
Printing Times, the cwaers Gazette, ss aoe ~ Publications, 
call atteution to the facilities they p for the COMPLETE, 
ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of of PERIODICAL | LITERA- 
rURE, whether Illustrated or Plain, 




















Fees, 200 guiness. 

















ORY & SUCCESS. 


OF. OISETTE. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MEMORY. 
Art of Never Forgetting. 
Wholly unlike mnemonics. 


OISETTE. 


LOST MEMORIES RESTORED. 
The worst made good, 
And the best better. 


OISETTE. 


p®or J, 
CURE OF MIND WANDERING. 
Any book learned 
P... one reading. , mM 

Pro tus giving opinions 0 r. 
RICHARD y* WROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wendering every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Persoral Instruction. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxrorD STREET 

(opposite M Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


ME 
= 


Pp 














** If pictorial art is, indeed, an edvcational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour « f 
which they are well worthy, but they. should also be used to adorn every 
nursery and school-room in England.”—7imes, April 17th, 1873, 


For tua ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudic’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembburg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &o. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADKID. 
HERMITAGE, ST, PETERSBURG, 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


Now ready. 


First Issue of Reproductions in Perma- 
NENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINTINGS, com- 
prising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, and 
65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 





Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.”’ 
Price Four Guineas. 


An Wlustrated Pamphlet, “ Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
Prose Notices, tree p.r poet. 


Fine-Art Catalcgue, pp. 166, es pienaentit free per ne 





ik oP of 
New Periodicals, tor either Printing, Printing and Publishivg,—74 te 76, 
Great Queen-street, London. W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


PROOEMIA GRAECA: an Elementary 


Greek Reader. By ALEXANDER W. YOUNG, M.A. 
“A capital of i 





in prose end verse.” 


Dubin Evening Mai’. 
“*No better book could be put in the hands of advancing young 
scholars.”—Professor F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


“ Far superior to any book of the kind I know.”—Dr. L. §cHMipT. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.. 4. Stationers’ Hall-court, 


y 
ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEKUCH, printed a.p, 1530, Ke- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible of 
1587, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Aite Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York. 


The Edition is limited to 5C0 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 3ls, 6d. 








London ; 8, BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 


For a constant succession of the Best New Books. 








Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses, postage frec, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
| 281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of MONEY in 
ANCIENT COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present. By ALEXANDER DEL MAR, C.E., M.E., 
formerly Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States; Member of the United States Monetary 
Commission of 1876; Author of “A History of tke 
Precious Metals,” &c. 

Medium 8vo, 5s. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Books 
I.—IV. Translated into English Hexameter Verse. 
By HENRY SMITH WRIGHT, B.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Cambridge: Dzianton, Brew, & Co.) 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 8s. 


TRANSLATIONS from and into 


LATIN, GREEK, and ENGLISH. By R. C. JEBB, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow : 
H. JACKSON, Litt.D., W. E. CURREY, M.A., Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Cambridge: Dziauton, Brett, & Co.) 


Third Edition, with New Supplement, 4s, 6d. ; Supplement 


separately, 1s, 6d. 
A GUIDE to the CHOICE of 


CLASSICAL BOOKS, By J. B. MAYOR, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
Third and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions and 
Corrections and entirely New Supplements, in 1 vol., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GASC’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, with upwards of 15,000 New Words, 
Senses, &c., hitherto unpublished, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 





A LIFE at ONE LIVING. By 


ALFRED GATTY, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub- 

Dean of York, 
_ “Dr. Gatty is well versed in men and things, His book 
is full of anecdotes, some of which are capital. With a 
deep and kindly insight into human nature, he has the 
gift of relating his experience in a thoroughly enjoyable 
manner.”—John Bull. 

(Worksop: Roprrr Wurtz.) 
NEW ADDITION TO THE ALDINE POETS. 
Two vols,, with Frontispiece, 10s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. ASHE, B.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Editor of Coleridge’s ‘* Lectures on 
Shakespeare,”’ &c, 


Crown 8yo, 5s, 6d.; with Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTOR’Ss MANUAL of 


BRITISH LAND and FRESHWATER SHELLS. Con- 
taining Figures and Descriptions of every Species, an 
Account of their Habits, Localities, &c. By LIONEL 
ERNEST ADAMS, B.A, Illustrated by G. "W. Adams 
and the Author, 


New and Cheaper Edition, feap, 4to, 1s. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 


BRANCES, By JULIANA H. EWING, Author of 
Jackanapes,” “‘ A Flat Iron,” &c, Illustrated with 
Ten Illustrations, 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE CAT, PAST and PRESENT. 


“This sprightly book is sure to be popular with lovers of 
cats.””—Atheneum. 

“Mrs, Cashel Hoey has, indeed, added to its value not 
only by a vividness of rendering which is especially her 
own, but also by the solid contribution of an appendix of 

supplementary notes,’ We hope that the book may 
prove as amusing and instructive to our readers as it cer- 
tainly does to ourselves.” —Spectator. 

*“*Champfleury’s cat-book has been long enough celebrated 
to make it rather surprising that nobody should have trans- 
lated it before Mrs. Cashel Hoey.”—Saéu rday Review. 

Full Catalogues sent post-free to all parts of the World 

on application, 
3s, 6d. or 5s. per volume (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set, in 661 Volumes, price £146 14s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language on 











History Archaeology | Science Poetry 
Biography Theology Philosophy rt 
Lopography | Antiquities Natural History Fiction 





With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, com- 
prising in all translations from the 





French Italian Scandinavian | Latin, and 
German Spanish Anglo-Saxon Gieck. 
Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


4, Yorx Srreer, Covenr Garven. 





CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





Sixpence, Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by Dr. D, MACLEOD. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

By JAMES PAYN. 

The Luck of the Darrells. Chaps. 14-16. 
By the AUTHOR of “* JOHN HALIFAX.” 

Genius; Its Ab ions and its Responsibilities. 
By the EDITOR, 

General Gordon. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 

What is Science ? 
By “ SHIRLEY.” 

Highland Resting-places. No. 2. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 

The Religions of the World: Buddhism. 
By JAMES PURVES. 

Walking Tours. 
By KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 

Rupert the Rope Maker. 
By WILLIAM MITCHELL, 

Twelve Years’ Dealing with Neglected Children. 
By ANNA H, DRURY. 

The Third Volume, Chaps. 1, 2, 
By WILLIAM FREELAND. 

Three Sonnets. 
By the Rev. JAMES NOBLE BENNIE, LL.D. 

Sunday Readings. 

IBISTER & Co., Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 








“ Behold in these what leisure hours demand, - 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand,”—COWPER. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


(Enlarged to Seventy-two imperial 8vo pages Monthly.) 
’ APRIL PART, now ready, contains— 


THE STORY of the ENGLISH SHIRES.—I. Northumberland. By the Rev. 
M. CREIGHTON, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Cambridge. With Illustrations by Edward Wbymper. 

A LOST SON. By Mary LINSKILL, Author of ‘‘ Between the Heather and 
the Northern Sea,” &c. 

STRANGE STORIES RETOLD in the FIRELIGHT; Some Strange 
Historic Doubts. By E. PaxTON Hoop. 


COMM re! TRAVELLERS, By One OF THEM, Illustrated by F.C. 
Gould, 


SPRING: a Poem. By C. T. TALLENT-BATEMAN,. 
A PSALM of LABOUR: an Illustrated Poem. By MARY ROWLES, 
CURIOSITIES of MUBIC : Cond and C By JAMES MASON, 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES and ANECDOTES. The Sparrow Question. 
Cormorant Fishing. By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


MACPHERSON’S LOVE STORY. By C. H. D. STOCKER. 

WINNIPEG, and the GENTLEMEN FARMERS of the NORTH-WEST. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. Illustrated, 

A STORY of BECHUANALAND SIXTY YEARS AGO, 

THE CROSS of EDINBURGH, 

STORY-TELLING in ALL AGES. By RICHARD HEATH. 

LIFE in DEATH: a Poem. 

INDIAN FABLES. By P. V. RAMASWAMI RaJvu. 

A WILD HYACINTH. 

CURIOSITIES of DESPATCH WRITING. By D. Ker. 

THE ROYAL VICTORIA HALL and COFFEE TAVERN. 

VARIETIES, 

FRONTISPIECE—"' Spring Flowers.” By J. W. HENNESSY. 


Auecti 











PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
LITERARY—ARTISTIC— MUSICAL. 
See the 


LEISURE HOUR for APRIL. 


Sixpence Monthly of all Newsagents. 





IS SALVATION POSSIBLE AFTER DEATH? 


SYMPOSIUM on this subject is com- 


menced by the Rev. Professor STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., in the 
April number of the HOMILETIC MAGAZINE, 

Among the future contributors to this Symposium will be Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., Rey. Dr. LITTLEDALE, Rabbi SINGER, &c. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE 
For APRIL, 1885, CONTENTS : 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Rev. E, DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 
“CHRIST ALONE.” By Hapst, 


MAN’S REJECTION of CHRIST ; CHRIST’3 FORBEARANCE with:MAN, | 
WA, | 


By Kev, RADFORD THOMSON, M 


THE CONDITION of CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP. By RADFORD THOM- | 
SON, M.A. 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. By Rev. J, E. SMALLOW. 


THE COMMANDMENT against WEARINESS. By Rev. ST. JONN A. 
FRERE, M.A, 


WELL DOING. By Rev. J, EpwaRp FLOWER, M.A, 


THE NEED of UNDERSTANDING in the RELIGIOUS LIFE of MAN, 
By Rev. H, J. ATHLNSON. 


EASTER OUTLINES, 


THE WALK of CLEOPAS and his UNKNOWN (COMPANION. By Rev. 
FREDERICK HASTINGS, 


A CLERICAL SYMPOSIUM : Is Salvation possible after Death? By Rev. 
Prebendary STANLEY LEATHES, D.D. 


THE FALL and RISE of EMPIRES. By the Dean of CANTERBURY. 


THE APPEARANCES of the ASCENDED LORD. By Rev. H.N. BERNARD, 
M.A., LL.B. 


TUE EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS, By Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A. 
JOTTINGS on St. JOHN’S GOSPEL. Editorial. 


THE HORIZON of the JEWISH CHURCH. 
M.A., LL.B. 


HANDFULS from HARVEST-FIELDS, 
UNDER the * TREE of the AGONY.” 


By Rev, R, A. REDFORD, 


REVIEWS. 
JAMES NisBeT & Co,, 21, Berners Strest, W- 


Now ready, for APRIL, price 1s., 


THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 


Edited by Rev. J. 8, EXELL, M.A. 


CONTENTS, 
BIBLICAL TOPOGRAPHY.—I. The Site ef Paradise. By Rev. Canon 
RAWLINSON, M.A. 
THE EPILOGUE tothe FOURTH GOSPEL. By Rev. Professor S, D. F. 
SALMOND, D.D. 
THE EARLY SYRIAC VERSIONS. By Rev. P. J. CLoaG, D.D. 
THE PATRIARCHAL TIMES,—I, The Creation of the World. By Rev 
T. WHITELAW, D.D. 
THE APOCALYPSE of BARUCH.—I. By Rev. W. J. DEANE, M.A. 
THE AUTHORSHIP of the EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. By Kev. J. 
BARMBY, M.A. 
Ediuburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 33, George-street. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Notice-—A DEFENCE of Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND’S 
“ NATURAL LAW inthe SPIRITUAL WORLD” is 

commenced in ** THE EXPOSITOR” for APRIL. 


Containing also— 
THE FATHER’S GIFT through the SON (Colossians i. 12—14). By ALEX- 
ANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

THE SCENES of the BAPTISTS’ WORK. By Prof. B, B. WARFIELD, D.D, 
THE STRUGGLE for CHRISTIAN LIBERTY in GALATIA. By Prof, 
GODET, D.D. . 

EXEGETICAL NOTES from SERMONS. By Canen T, S. EVANS, M.A. 

THE SECOND BOOK of MOSES. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 

RECENT AMERICAN LITERATURE on the OLD TESTAMENT. by 
Prof, 8. lves Curtiss, D.D. 

BREVIA :—Lord Sabbaoth, by T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—Notes on Ecclesiastes, 
by T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—The Seraphim, by T. K.Caeyne, D.D., and 
E, A. Wallis Budge. 

Lendon : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 








** As fresh, as vigorous, and as hopeful as ever. No Baptist household 
should be without it.”—/reeman. 


Published Monthly. Price 4d, Post-free for 5s. per annum, 


THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

EASTER EVENING FELLOWSHIP with CHRIST. By THe EDITOR. 
THE SON of the WIDOW of NAIN. By Kev. DAVID Davis, 
LETTERS from DR. RYLAND to a YOUNG RELATIVE. 
WEARINESS. By Rev. E, MACLEAN, 
RELIGION and the FUTURE LIFE—II, By J. 8, 
THE LIFE of GEORGE ELIOT.—II. 
AN ALMOST UNKNOWN BOOK, By W.P. 
THE CAMEROONS, 
BRIEF NOTES. 
REVIEWS. 

The BAPTIST MAGAZINE may bs ordered from any Bookseller. It is 
sent direct from the Office for 5s. per annum, post-free. A Specimen Copy 
wiill be posted on receipt of four stamps. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 





No. 2, Ready April 1, price 2s, 6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s, per annum, post-free.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D., 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford ; 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court, 
CONTENTS. 


THE HISTORY of the LAW REPORTS. By Logp JusTice LINDLEY, 





| LAND TENURE in SCOTLAND and ENGLAND.—I. 


THE LUNACY LAWS. By T. RALEIGH. 
EAKLY ENGLISH EQUITY. By Justice O. W. HOLMES, Massachusetts. 
By KoOBEKT 


| CAMPBELL, 





THE TEXT of BRACTON. By PavL VINOGRADOFF. 

JURISPRUDENCE in LEGAL EDUCATION, By Prof, E. C. CLARK. 

LIABILITY for the TORTS of AGENTS and SERVANTS. By the EpiTor. 

NOTES INEDITES de BENTHAM sur le DROIT INTERNATIONAL. by 
ERNEST NYS. 

THE CIRCUITEERS: an Eclogue. By the late JOHN LEYCESTER 
ADOLPHUS. 


REVIEWS and NOTICES :—Voigt on the XII Tables, by E. Grueber— 
Lewrence on International Law, by J. K. Stephen—The New ‘isher's 
Digest, by John Macdonell—Piggott on Foreiga Judgments—A Draft 
Code for Victoria—Thompsou’s Smith on Contracts— Marsden oif 
Collisions at Sea—H, Smith on Nee! Shortt on Copyright ant 
Libel—E, Boutmy, Droits Coustitutionnel — Chitty’s Equity Index— 
Carpmael’s Patent Laws of the World—&e, 

NOTES. 

CONTENTS of EXCHANGES. 

DIGEST of CASES (Dec. 1884 to March 1835). By EDWARD MANSON, 


Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery-lane, London. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY REVIEW. 
Now ready. Published by Authority. Price 1s. 


PECIAL ART SUPPLEMENT, containing 
fuli Critique of the Royal Hibernian Acadexy, 
1885, with Tilustrations (Ink Photos) of all the Best 
| Pictures in the Exhibition. 
Also a HISTORICAL NOTICE of ART in IRELAND 
during the past Century. 
London: David BoavgE, 27, King William-st., Strand. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, 1885. No. DCCCXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d, 





CONTENTS. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—Paarr I. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
THE PICTURES OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


AN ANGLER’S GARLAND.—THE ANGLER’S APRIL—THE ANGLER'S 
WisH—SONG FROM “ THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—Parr IX. 


REMINISCENCES OF SIR HERBERT STEWART. By A BROTHER 
OFFICER. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. — EPIDEMICS AND ALCOHOL —AN 
ANECDOTE, SCIENCE versus FICTION—PRICES OF FOOD, DITTO OF 
MEN—MEN ABOVE PRICE—AMERICA AND DYNAMITE—PENALTIES 
AKD ASSIZE GOSSIP, WITH A LOOK AT THE CLOCK, 


RUSSIA IN SEARCH OF A FRONTIER. 
THE FALL OF KHARTOUM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. 





For APRIL, 1885. 2s. 6d. 
Tae RUSSIAN ADVANCE in CENTRE ASIA (witha Map). By 
Haier meral Sir Henry Raw .rnso! 
AN A me py! FE ALLIANCE. a) By “Hoxarr Pasna. (2) By 
lionel Pr 
A — for IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Sir Saumur. 
ies BLACK _SaAre in EAST ANGLIA. (Concluded.) By Rev. 
ESSOP 
Tae COMPARATIVE STUDY of GHOST STORIES. By Axprew 
IN GASH tJ INVASION. By Arcnisatp For 
= PROPER wb tng ntipt Sf BETWEEN FR ANCE and ENGLAND. 
By sy Josern Rein 
baer Loin PEDIMENT of the PARTHENON. By Dr. Wavp- 
THE SUN'S CORONA. By) Witiiam Hvueorns. 
d ergy TRACT UPON OATHS. By Sir a pe Vere, Bart. 
RIVAUX. By Madlle. Biaze pe Bury. 
CORDON x3 GRAVESEND: a Personal Reminiscence. By Antuvr 


LEGISLATION and OPINION on SOCIAL SUBJECTS SINCE 1880, 
By the Right Hon. G. J. Goscurx, M.P. 


London: Kroan Pav, Trencn, & Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 
A COMMENT on CHRISTMAS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


RUSSIA and the AFGHAN FRONTIER. By Mejor-General Sir FREDERIC 
GOLDsMID, 


THE ay | — THE MAN: 
CRITICISM of Mr. SPENCER. By Sane DE LAVELEYE. 
Il. REJOINDER. By HRBERT SPENCER 
THE WOMEN of SHAKESPEARE, By ficient EDWARD DOWDEN. 
ON the LOW PRICES and their CAUSES, By WILLIAM FOWLER, M.P. 
STYLE in LITERATURE. By Robert Lovis STEVENSON. 
ENGLAND and the SOUDAN : 
I. By Sir Jonn LupBock, M.P 
Il, By CaPTain LoVe7T CAMERON, 
Conpmpenane LIFE and THOUGHT in GREECE, 
NCEN 
CORTEMPORARY RECORD3— 
APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row, 


i MODERN HISTORY. By Professor CRE:GHTON. 
Ul. GENERAL LITERATURE, 


London : IsBISTER & Co. (LIMITED), 56, Ludgate-hill, FE. c. 


By CLAUDE 


NEW SERIES, Xo. 4, price One Shilling. 


TiM Bw. 


THE ae about ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By A. SONNEN- 


AN ESTABLISHED PRESS? By W. EARLE Hopasoy. 
THE SOCIETY for PHYSICAL RESEARCH. 

THE WORKING MAN’S SABBATH. By E. G, SALMON, 
“IN the SPRING TIME.” By Jonn F. Rouru. 

NELL GWYN, By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDES. 

Mr. GOSCHEN IN THE EAST END, 

THE STORM IN STAGELAND. By WILLIAM ARCHER, 
GENERAL STEWART : a Sketch, By Roscoe MonGay, 
A FORGOTTON BUCKS SPA. By W. J. LACEY. 

A LIEDER KREIS, VII. By J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
SEAWEED. By J. E. PANTON, 

CRADE and SPADE, Chaps, xvi-xix, By WILLIAM SIME. 
TIME’3 FOOTSTEPS for the MONTH. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

THE BEST BOOKS of the PAST MONTH. 


London: W, SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 





Now ready, price 3«,, Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s., post-free, 
MIND: No. XXXVIII. 
HALLUCINATIONS, E, GURNRY. 
PROF, SIDGWICK’S UTILITARIANISM. Rev. H. RASHDALL, 
SPACE and TOUCH. E. MonTGomerY. 
With Discussion, Critical Notices, &c 
London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS & NORGATE 








CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
For APRIL, price 7d., contains— 
A PILGRIMAGE to BUDDHA’S TOOTH. By WILLIAM TRART. 
THE TRAVEL-TALK of a SERJEANT-at-LAW. 
“SLEEP, LITTLE BABY.” New Music. 
“BY the MEREST ACCIDENT.” Short Story. By HENRY FRITH, 
REFORM in DIET and COOKERY. By A FamILy Docror. 
FOURTH COUSINS: a Shetland Story. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
THE RIGHT THING at the RIGHT MOMENT. 
“ON the TRAMP.” By EDWIN GoapBY. 
PRIZE SONG—‘* When Martens follow Spring.” 
CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By W. M. SAUNDERS, M.A, 
THE GARDEN, 
SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY. By E, G, HUMPHREYS. 
ENGLISH FASHIONS in PARI6, 
THE GATHERER, 
SERIAL STORIES— 
A DIAMOND in the ROUGH, 
SWEET CHRISTABEL, 
&c. &e, 
With Illustrations by Leading Artists, 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For APRIL, price |s., contains— 


“STUDY ofa HEAD.” Reproduced in Colour from a Drawing by Sir 
THOMsS LAWRENCS, P.K,A. Frontispiece. 


EAST SUFFOLK MEMORIES: Rivers and Coast. By Professor SIDNEY 
COLVIN, With Six Illustrations. 


GUSTAVE MOREAU. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS, With Two Engravings. 
PICTURES of FENCE. By DAVID HANNAY. With Eleven Illustrations. 


THE ART of PERICLEAN ATHENS. By Lewis FARNELL. With Two 
Mlastrations, 


‘“*THE PETITION.” From the Picture by JosseLin DE JoxG. 
FASHIONS in WAISTS. By KICHARD HEATH. With Twelve Examples. 
THE ROMANCE of ART: Vasari. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 


PICTURES in COLOUR: “ April once more.” By EDMUND GossE and 
Marky L. Gow. 


a from the FRENCH RENAISSANCE : 
. Mary F. ROBINSON, 
ona WOFFINGTON. By AUSTIN DoBsOW. 
MR. HAMERTON’S “ LANDSCAPE.” 
Three lliustrations. 


THE CHRONICLE of ART: Art in March. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate-hill, London, 





“Le _Primatice.” By 


With Two Engravings, 


By R. A.M. STEVENSON, With 





Monthly, price 2s, 6d, 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. By Cosmo MONKHOUSE, 
and Vignettes after Pictures by Constable. 


WINDSOR.—IV. By W. J. Lorriz, With Etching after Sandby, and 
Vignettes by Railton. 


PORTRAIT of PAUL PONTIUS. 
VANDYKE, 


THE DRAMA of the GREEKS in] RELATION to the ARTS. 
WATKISS LLOYD. With Illustrations. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S NEW PICTURE. By F, G. STEPHENS, 
ART CHRONICLE, 
London: SEELEY & Co., Essex-street, Strand. 
And all Booksellers, 


With Engravings 


Reproduction of the Etching by 


By W. 





“A wonderful monthly for the money.” 


Reduced to 1s. 6d., Monthly, 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


The APRIL Number, the Fourth of the New Series, 
contains the First of a Series of Illustrated Articles on 


LONDON CLUBS, 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
And many other Illustrated Articles. 








London: THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy-lane, 
And all Booksellers. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


(THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELI- 


GION of COMTE, By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
London ;: MACMILLAN & CO. 





Now ready, 233 pp. small post 8vo, with Plan, price 5s. 


ISITOR’S GUIDE to SIENA and 


SAN GIMIGNANO. By J. L. Bevin, M.A., Author of ** The 
Visitor’s Guide to Orvieto,” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, | 55, » Charing- cross, S.W. 


Ninth Edition, large 8vo, pp. 722, c'oth, 8s., post- ray 


H{OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC PHY- 


SICIAN. By J. H. PULTE, M.D. Revised, with Important 
Additions, by WASHINGTON Epps, L.R.CP., ~ R.C.8. - 


The most complete popular work p 
peep! —— for and others enable to obtain atiy profes- 
‘oa peas Eres & Co., 48, Thrpadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


Atal 








' 


Messrs, LONGMANS & CO.’S LIGT, 


Now ready, in 2 sclaiion, with Portrait, 82s, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G. 


Author of “ Philip van Artevelde.” 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Fcap 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, 5s, 


HIGHLAND GATHERING. By E. 
LENNOX PEEL. Being a Collection of Deerstalking 
and Fishing Incidents, Riverside and » semen Scenes. 
With Frontispiece and Thirty yo tone Charles 
Whymper, engraved on Wood by E hymper. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE 


a late President of the Senate of Italy. Com- 
pe 7. s SON. Translated an Abridged by the 

OW A’ ER-COUNTESS of DALHOUSIE. With Por- 
trait. 8vo, 16s, 


THE CYCLADES ; 








A 


or, Life among the 
Insular Greeks. B 7. THEODORE BENT, B.A., 
Oxon., Author of “Genoa: how the Republic Rose and 
Fell,” &c. With Map. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES, chiefly of TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS. By the Rev. THOMAS 
MOZLEY, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel Col- 
lege and the Oxford Movement.”” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS: being 


the Outlines of a New System of Political, Religious, 
and Social Philosophy. By JOHN BEATTIE "CROZIER 


[Nearly ready. 
MADAM: A Novel, By Mrs. Olighagt. 


Cheap Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE SUN: a Familiar Description of his 
Phonomena. By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, Author of 
“Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.” With 
Seventeen Diagrams and Plates, Fcap, 8vo, ls, 


TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, Birmingham Meeting, 1884. 8vo, 12s, 

*,* The Volumes from 1860 to 1883 may also be had, 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, and MINES, containing a "clear Exposi- 
tion of their Principles and Practice, Seventh Edition, 
Rewritten and Enlarged. Edited by ROBERT HUN', 
F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records; assisted by numerous 
Contributors, eminent in Science and familiar with 
Manufactures. Complete in 4 vols, with 2,500 Wood- 
cuts, £7 7s. cloth; or £8 16s, half-bound russia. 


THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


EWALD, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. 
Vol. VII. “The Apostolic Age.” Translated from the 
German by J. FREDERICK SMITH, 8vo, 21s, 

*,* Vols. I .VI1., price £3 19s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate 
the Expression 0 of Ideas and assist in —~ wy & Jom posi- 
tion. ROGET. Recomposed throughout, 
Seed os and "kamen pa rtly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index by the Author’s Son, JOHN 
LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 5s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 5s, 
LIBRARY BDESION, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s, 


Now ante, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 30, 
APRIL, 
Contents. 
WHITH HEATHER: a Novel. 
Chapters 13-16, 
ON SOME MODERN ABUSES of LANGUAGE. By 
Epwarp A, Freeman, LL.D. 


COLD COMFORT: the Hope of the Evolutionist. By May 
KENDALL, 


IRISH POPULAR POETRY. By James O’DonoGuve. 


SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A. K. H. B. 


EST HONOR ET TUMULIS. By Jouw W, Haves. 


SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By CuHaries 
HERVEY. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. L, Stzvensoy, Book I. 
Prince Errant. 


London : Lonomans, Gree, & Co. 


By WrisuM Bracx. 


By 


THE ACADEMY. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS, 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTsS FOR APRIL, 1885. 
i & — GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
(Contin L 

If. WEATHER FOLLY. 
Jil. GEORGE SAND. 
1V. MR. WHAT’S-HIS-NAME,. 

V. GEORGE ELIOT. 
VI. A PERILOUS SECRET. By CHARLES READE. 


(Continued. ) 
VII. RECOLLECTIONS of an AIDE-de-CAMP. 
V1ILI. MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
(Continued.) 





By M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By his PRIVATE SECRETARY. With 
Preface and Notes. In 8 vols., demy 8vo, with Map, 
and Thirty-six Illustrations, except two, on Steel, 42s. 
“The new edition of Bourrienne’s ‘Memoirs of 
N»poleon Bonaparte’ is a praiseworthy, honest work. 
‘Ube translation has been carefully compared with the 
original, and copious notes have been added, checking 
«ud. comparing Bourrienne’s statements whenever 
»esible. The result is an admirable book about 
Napoleon and his times. It is as entertaining as gar- 
rulous memoirs of well-known men written by their 
intimates are wont to be, and with Colonel Phipps’ 
judicious editing, it receives genuine historical value,’ 


Graphic. 
By PROFESSOR STEVENS. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHOS and his 


TIME. By JOHN L. STEVENS, LL.D., Ambas- 
sador of the United States Government at Stock- 
holm. 1vol., large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


By PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 


YEARS’ WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. Trans- 
lated by Professor ANDREW TEN BROOK. 2 
vols., large crown 8vo, with Two Maps and I'wenty- 
eight Iilustrations, 24s. 


In 2 vols., crown Svo, 24s. 
DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in 


INDIA. By Mrs. ROBERT MOSS KING. With 
numerous ustrations from Drawings by the 


uthor. 

“he sketches ny the author, reproduced by some 
mechanical process more pleasing than usual, add to 
the attractiveness of a book which we cannot commend 
too highly for its brightness.” — Academy. 

‘* Mrs. Moss King’s book has the charm of illustra- 
tions of a very high order. Her camels are delignttul, 
and so are her Kashmirees; every picture, in fact, is a 
whole chapter of Indian life. The accompanying letter- 
press is as instructive as the illustrations. Mis. King 
te ls just what she has seen—and she has seen a great 
deal—and she not ovly writes with a strong sense of 
humour, but has, like Lady Barker, the gitt of investing 
cvmmon subjects with interest.” — Graphic. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THE GOLDEN PRIME,” &e. 
A GOOD HATER. By Frederick 


BOYLE, Author of “On the Borderland of Fact 
and Fancy.” 38 vols., crown 8vo. [ Ready this day. 


THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES READE, 


ENTITLED 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 


In 2 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ POLICY and PASSION.” 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. Campbell 


PRAED. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The two volumes, with their clever, sprightly 
writing, and their more or less lifelike portraiture of 
the eccentric celebrities to be met with in society, will 
undoubtedly be found very interesting and thrilling. 
The style is vivacious, the figures are striking, the 
scenery is attractive, the dialogue is brisk and clever, 
the construction is good, the climax is well worked up, 
the catastropbe is picturesge and effective.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


By ‘he AUTHOR of “ THE HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 


Ry FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “At 
World’s Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. aa 
Richarp Bentiey & Sox, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIsT. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 
MADAGASCAR and FRANCE. With some 





Account of the Island, its People, its Resources 
and Development. By GEORGE A. SHAW, 
F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. With many 


Illustrations and a Map. 

** Altogether this is the most satisfactory and prehensive work of its 
kind regarding Madagascar that has appeared in England for several years, 
It is excellently illustrated, and the out'ine map is sufficient to indicate 
most that is required for ref ”— Ath 

** A substantial, and, in every way, satisf: y book ; th gh alike 
in its history. its sociology, and its natura! science.”—Spectator. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards, 


WORK and ADVENTURE in NEW 
GUINEA, 1877 to 1885. By JAMES CHALMERS, 
of Port Moresby, and W. WYATT GILL, B.A., 
Author of * Life in the Southern Isles,” &c. With 
a Map and many Illustrations. 

This book describes seven years of work along the South-Fastern Coast 
of New Guinea, the part over which the English Protectorate has just been 
proclaimed, Mr. Chalmers knows more of New Guinea than any other 
European. Mr. Gill's views on the progress of Christianity. and his 
b ical logical, and logical observations are ot s. ientific value. 


























Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 


OLD HIGHWAYS inCHINA. BylIsabelle 
WILLIAMSON, of Chefovu. With many Illustra- 
tions and a Map. 

** This book, written as itis byan acute and experienced otserver, and 
in a pleasant and lively style, is certainly well worth reading.”— Spectator. 
**Mrs. Williamson writes naturally and with ease. She has much that 
is interesting to say, and we have no hesitation in ding her book 

to those who wish to read something new about an old subject.” 
Saturday Review. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d , cloth boards 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. By 
A. H. SAYCE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Com- 
arative Philology at Oxford; Author of * Fresh 

ght from the Ancient Monuments,” &c. 

Prof. Sayce in this book seeks to put the reader in possession Of the best 
and latest information that bears upon this part of Scripture, It will prove 
a valuable addition to the series of introductions to the Books of the Bible 
in course cf publication by the Society. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “BY-PATHS OF BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE.” 





With a Map, crown 8vo, 2s. 8d., cloth boards. 


GALILEE in the TIME of CHRIST. By 
SELAH MERRILL, D.D., Author of “‘ East of the 
Jordan,” &c. 

This book, never before issued in Zngland, gives in small compass all 
that is known of the condition, cities, resources, &c., of Galilee in the days 
of our Lord's life on e»rth, 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS 
ON SUBJECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, 
DOCTRINE, AND MORALS. 
Six volumes are now ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth boards. 
Each volume contains Six Tracts. 
Just published, 


Volume VI., containing Tracts by Professors 
SAYCE. BLAIKIE. RADFORD THOMSON, 
Dr. MURRAY MITCHELL, Rev. W. ARTHUR, 
and Sir WM. MUIR. 








THE ALTERNATIVES of FAITH and 
UNBELIEF. By Rev. CHARLES STANFORD, 
DD., Author of “Symbols of Christ,’ ‘* Voices 
from Calvary,” &c. 

A clear, tel'ing statement of the argument that unbelief is itse'f a creed, 
and « much less satisfactory one in all respects than the Christian. A 
capital book to be put intu the hands of thoughifal and well-read young 
men and yourg women, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 4s., cloth boards. 
By Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D, of Edinburgh. 
THE GREAT CLOUD of WITNESSES. 
Second Series. JOSHUA to DAVID. 
A Series of Expository Lectures on Hebrews xi. 39—xii. 2, written in Dr. 


Lande)ls wel'-known style, and uniform with the First Series, published 
some years since. 


“UNIFORM WITH LUTHER AND WYCLIFFE 
ANECDOTES. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


WESLEY ANECDOTES. By John Telford, 
B.A. With a Portrait and Illustrations. 
This book gives in lively and interesting fashion a gvod sketch of J: hn 
Wesley's life, work, and influence. 


aad Just published, small 4to, 5s., cloth, gilt. aoe 


CHILD-LIFE in CHINESE HOMES. By 
Mrs. BRYSON, of Wuchang, China. With many 
Illustrations. 

This is a beautiful and touching account of Chinese chi'd-'ife frominf nev 
to early mavhood and womanhood, . Mrs. Bryson has .ived and worked 
for yours in China, and hence her book contaius nothi.g Lut accurate and 
first-hand information. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER Row. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready on Thursday next. 


LHTTERS 


FROM 


KHARTOUM. 


Written during the Siege by the late 


FRANK POWER, 
H.B.M.’s Acting-Consul, Correspondent for “ The 
Times,” de 





Foolscap 8vo, fancy boards. 


With facsimile of Gorpon’s Telegram (in Arabic) 
to Power. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 5s, 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
for 1884, containing a Complete List of all the Books 
published in Great Britain and d in the year 
1884, with their Sizes, Prices, and_ Publishers’ 
Names; also of the Principal Books Published in 
the United States of America; with the addition of 
an Index to Subjects. A Continuation of the Lon- 








THE PUBLIC. LETTERS 


RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


Collected and Edited by H. J. LEECH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. —_~|” 


SCARPANTE the SPY. Forming the 
Second Part of ‘* Keraban the Inflexible.” By 
JULES VERNE, Author of “ ‘twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,”’ *“* Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” &c., with numerous Full-page Wood- 
cut Lilustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL AT THE LIBRARIES, 
RECALLED. 


By CHARLES STEWART. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready. 


BOOTS and SADDLES; or, Life in 
Dakota with General Custer. By ELIZABETH 
B CUSTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 











Ready, small Svo, cloth, pp. 147, price 3s. 6d. 


VOICE USE and STIMULANTS. Con- 
taining the Experience in Abstract and Detail of 
nearly 400 Professional Singers, Actors, Statesmen, 
&c. By LENNOX BROWNE, F.RC.S. Ed. 


THE CHILD’S VOICE. Its Treatment 
with regard to After Development. Small sv», 
cloth, pp. 136, 3s.6d. Containing the Experience in 
Abstra*t and Detail of over 2009 Teacher: and over 
600 Students. By EMIL BEHNKE and LENNOX 
BROWNE. F.RC.8. Ed., Joint Authors ot * Voice, 
Song, and Speech.” | Karly next week. 


WRITTEN to ORDER; being some Ac- 
count of the Journeyings of an Irresnonsible 
tigotist, and of How he Eujoyed Himself Thereon. 
By the Author of “ A vay of My Life at Eton,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; { Early nert week. 
MAUD JEANNE FRANC’S NEW WORK. 
INTO the LIGHT. By the Author of 

* Marian,” “ Minnie’s Mission,” &c. Small post 

8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. [Now re edy. 
NEW BOOKS on ANGLING. For List 


of New Books on Angling send post card tu 
Sampson, Low, & Co. 














: London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searze, & Rivinctox, 
Crown- buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Memoirs. By Mark Pattison. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts volume contains the author’s reminis- 
cences from 1832 (when he came up to 
Oxford at the age of nineteen) to 1860. The 
story is simple and uneventful, and cannot be 
better described than in the writer’s own 
words : 
‘‘T have really no history but a mental history. 
....I have seen no one, known none of the 
celebrities of my own time intimately or at all, 
and have only an inaccurate memory for what 
Ihear. All my energy was directed upon one 
end—to improve myself, to form my own mind, 
to sound tings thoroughly, to free myself from 
the bondage of unreason and the traditional 
prejudices which, when I began first to think, 
constituted the whole of my intellectual fabric. 
Ihave nothing beyond trivial personalities to 
tell in the way of incident. Ifthereis anythin 
of interest in my story, it is as a story of men 
development.” 
The memoir is unquestionably a sincere self- 
revelation, and has all the deep pathos and in- 
terest which attach to such records. It will alter 
very little, if at all, the estimate which those 
who knew Pattison had formed of his character. 
He has not spared his own faults: it is to be 
wished that he had spared those of others. 
It is a serious blot upon what is in many 
respects a noble work that thirty pages 
(p. 262 and onwards) should be devoted to 
the details of a dirty college intrigue, in 
which all Pattison’s friends must lament that 
he was concerned, and which had better have 
been consigned for ever to the oblivion which 
was rapidly enveloping it. No less will fair- 
minded readers regret the occasional displays 
of violent party feeling, as, for instance, in 
on os referring to Conington (p. 248 
oll.). 

Passing over all this, it should be observed 
that the book must be read, nay, carefully 
studied, throughout and as a whole, before 
judgment is passed on any of the details: so 
much is demanded as well by the intensity 
and consistency of the life which is portrayed 
as by the importance of the matter, the 
artistic unity of the composition, and the 
beauty of the style. Among the facts 
narrated, perhaps the most important is the 
growth of the Tractarian movement. The 
most interesting part of this sketch is the 
account of Pattison’s relations with Newman. 
But the book has not merely an ecclesiastical 
and academical, but a general and human 
interest ; and, regarded in this light, presents 
two important points for consideration. 

First, the pessimistic tone. This is not 
peculiar to Pattison, but is a characteristic 
which he shares with other men of letters 
Whose renown will be greater than his. It 
18 only necessary to mention the names of 
Carlyle and Ruskin. This pessimism does 











not arise from a mere cynics! attitude or from 
badness of heart. It is the ery of a soul 
which sees with keener than common vision 
and feels with intenser than common passion, 
which is not at home in its life-element, 
which would fain spiritualise the world, but 
is impotent to do so. What depths underlie 
the stormy surface of Swift’s invective! 
Some of these finer spirits, such as Goethe, 
have restrained the open expression of their 
despair; some, like Renan, have concealed 
it under the veil of a delicate irony. But, 
concealed or not, the feeling is there, and 
will be there in all such minds until literature 
is extinct. 

The second point is one which may at first 

sight appear trivial, and perhaps personal to 
the author of this memoir, but whieh is really 
of the utmost psychological importance. Patti- 
son has conferred a lasting service on the Uni- 
versity of Oxford—a service which will one 
day be fully recognised—by holding up before 
it, at a critical period of its history, through 
evil report and good report, the only true 
idea of academieal life. In literature he is 
known as a thorough scholar, with a perfect 
mastery of treatment and writing. His 
position he won, not by consciously striving 
for it, but by following the imperious bent of 
a mind intent upon realities. 
“I refused” (in reading for honours) ‘to 
make a single step upon trust; I must think 
out every point for myself.” ‘‘ I was incapable 
of getting up from manuals; I could not 
remember them.” ‘‘I always felt there was 
some secret barrier between Newman and 
myself which did not exist between him and 
the other young neophytes of my own 
standing.” ‘‘I never could let routine be 
routine” (this as a college tutor), “‘ or do any- 
thing with any comfort to myself, unless I 
tried to do it as well as I could.” ‘I had 
from youth up a restless desire to be always 
improving myself, other people, all things, all 
received ways of doing anything. This was a 
mental instinct which lay far below any adopted 
opinions in politics, and has been a cause of no 
little trouble to me. . . . I have never enjoyed 
any self-satisfaction in anything I have ever 
done, for I have inevitably made a mental com- 
parison with how it might have been better 
done. The motto of one of my diaries, Quicquid 
hic operis fiat paenitet, may be said to be the 
motto of my life. The same is true of anything 
I may have written. I write, rewrite, revise, 
and then with difficulty let it go to press, 
seeing how much better another review would 
make it.” 

Individuality, still more beauty, of style, 

depends in the long run upon the concentra- 
tion of the mind upon realities. This is the 
great formative power to which all else is 
subsidiary. Speaking of his own training, 
Renan says : 
‘*Sans le vouloir, Saint-Sulpice, ot l’on méprise 
la littérature, est une excellente école de style ; 
car la régle fondamentale du style est d’avoir 
uniquement en vue la pensée que 1’on veut in- 
culquer, et par conséquent d’avoir une penseé.” 
‘Je quittais les mots pour les choses.” 
** Pour moi, qui crois que la meilleure maniére de 
former les jeunes gens de talent est de ne jamais 
leur parler de talent ni de style, mais de les 
instruire et d’exciter fortement leur esprit sur 
les questions philosophiques, religieuses, poli- 
tiques, sociales, scientifiques, historiques; en 
un mot, de procéder par l’enseignement du fond 
des choses et non par l’enseignement d’une 
creuse rhétorique, je me trouvais entiérement 
satisfait de cette nouvelle direction.” 





In its eager desire to eat the fruit of know- 
ledge without first planting the tree, public 
opinion encourages the very opposite process 
in our higher education. We write before 
we think, and think before we learn. The 
most distinctive product of a modern Oxford 
education is the power to write a newspaper 
article. Good writing, as Carlyle said, is so 
common as to have become a perfect nuisance. 
The genuine development of mind, and con- 
sequently of style, such as the lives of Renan 
and Pattison exhibit it, rests on a very 
different foundation. 

The course of this development shall be 
sketched in his own words : 


‘* My first consciousness is that of stupidity. A 
very feeble germ of intellect was struggling with 
a crushing mass of facts, ideas which it could not 
master, and with the tyrannical force of more 
powerful intelligence in the persons around me. 
Instead of starting, as I saw other young men 
do, with a buoyant sense of mental vigour and 
delight in the masterful exercise of the intel- 
lectual weapons, I was wearily nursing a feeble 
spark of mind, painfully conscious of its inability 
to cope with its environment. At twenty-one 
I seemed ten years in the rear of my con- 
temporaries, 

“Slowly, and not without laborious effort, 
I began to emerge, to conquer, as it were, in 
the realm of ideas. It was all growth, develop- 
ment, and I have never ceased to grow, to 
develop, to discover, up to the very last. While 
my contemporaries, who started so far ahead 
of me, fixed their mental horizon before they 
were thirty-five, mine has been ever enlarging 
and expanding. I experienced what Marcus 
Aurelius reckoned among the favours of the gods, 
Bh mpd Spas avdpwOijvar, GAA’ eri wal éemidraBeiv rod 
xpévov (i. 17), and the growth of anything that 
could be called mind in me was equally back- 
ward. But slow as the steps have been, they 
have been all forward. I seemed to my friends 
to have changed, to have gone over from High 
Anglicanism to Latitudinarianism, or Rational- 
ism, or Unbelief, or whatever the term may 
be. This is not so; what took place with me 
was simple expansion of knowledge and ideas. 
To my home Puritan religion, almost narrowed 
to two points—fear of God’s wrath and faith in 
the doctrine of the Atonement—the idea of the 
Church was a widening of the horizon which 
stirred up the spirit and filled it with enthu- 
siasm. The notion of the Church soon ex- 
panded itself beyond the limits of the Anglican 
communion, and became the wider idea of the 
Catholic Church. Then Anglicanism fell off 
from me, like an old garment, as Puritanism 
had done before. 

‘** Now the idea of the Catholic Church is 
only a mode of conceiving the dealings of 
divine Providence with the whole race of 
mankind. Reflection on the history and 
condition of humanity, taken as a_ whole, 
gradually convinced me that this theory of 
the relation of all living beings to the 
Supreme Being was too narrow and inade- 
quate. It makes an equal Providence, the 
Father of all, care only for a mere handful of 
the species, leaving the rest (such is the theory 
to the chances of eternal misery. If Go 
interferes at all to procure the happiness of 
mankind, it must be on a far more comprehen- 
sive scale than by providing for them a church 
of which far the majority of them will never 
hear. It was on this line of thought, the 
details of which I need not pursue, that I 
passed out of the Catholic phase, but slowly, 
and in many years, to that highest development 
when all religions appear in their historical 
light as efforts of the human spirit to come to 
an understanding with that Unseen Power 
whose pressure it feels, but whose motives are 
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a riddle. Thus Catholicism dropped off me as 
another husk which I had outgrown. There 
was no conversion or change of view; I could 
no more have helped what took place within 
me than I could have helped becoming ten 
years older.” 

Thus closes a mental history of typical im- 
portance. It is the picture of a beautiful 
soul marred by self-inflicted wounds, but con- 
stant and undaunted in its struggle towards 
the light. H. Nerriesure. 








Through Masai Land: a Journey of Explora- 
tion in Eastern Equatorial Africa. By 
Joseph Thomson. (Sampson Low.) 


In the Preface to this work the author, with 
a view to disarm criticism, reminds the re- 
viewer that ‘‘one who at the age of twenty- 
six has undertaken three separate expeditions 
to the interior of Africa cannot be expected 
to have had much opportunity to acquire the 
graces of literature or an elegant style.” The 
plea was unnecessary, for the form is fully 
worthy of the contents of this important con- 
tribution to the exploration of the still un- 
known regions of the Dark Continent. The 
passages the careful reader will be tempted 
to mark on the score of their literary merit 
are quite as numerous as those to which he 
will be attracted for the sake of their intrinsic 
geographical and ethnological value. 

The object of Mr. Thomson’s mission, to 
which he was appointed by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society towards the close of the 
year 1882, was, roughly speaking, to open up 
the Masai country, which intervenes betweer. 
the East Coast and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
and which had hitherto proved inaccessible to 
the repeated attempts of many daring African 
explorers, such as Krapf and Rebmann 
(1847-49), Von der Decken and Thornton 
(1862), and, quite recently, New, Johnston, 
and Fischer. Some of these pioneers had 
reached, and even partly ascended, Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro, culminating points of the Con- 
tinent and advanced outposts of the Masai 
domain. But the honour of having at last 
revealed the secret of Masai Land proper has 
been reserved for Mr. Thomson, who has 
carried out the mission entrusted to him with 
signal success, traversing the whole region in 
its entire length across five degrees of latitude 
(4° S. to 1° N.), and for the first time pene- 
trating in this direction from the Indian Ocean 
to the shores of the great equatorial lake. 

The first impression produced by a perusal 
of his fascinating narrative of the expedition, 
which covered the period between March 1883 
and May 1884, is one of intense astonishment 
that so much solid work has been accom- 
plished with such slender means in so short 
a time and with such wretched materials in 
the face of seemingly overwhelming diffi- 
culties. Through a land partly absolute 
desert, partly malarious swamp, intersected 
by rugged mountain chains, ranging from 
7,000 to 14,000 feet and upwards above sea- 
level, wasted at the time by famine and wide- 
spread cattle-plague, and mainly held by one 
of the fiercest and bravest peoples of equatorial 
Africa, our young hero has successfully con- 
ducted an expedition largely made up of “‘ the 
refuse of Zanzibar rascaldom.” He not only 
did this with a minimum expenditure of life 
and treasure, but he restored these very men 








to their homes ‘regenerated morally and 
physically.” By the exercise of admirable 
tact, by the display of a wise rigour combined 
with genuine sympathy, he converted this 
apparently worthless raw material into a 
disciplined band of hearty fellow-workers, of 
whom he is able to say that they “‘ worked 
like heroes, and pushed on cheerfully from 
morn till dewy eve, often parched with want 
of water, and with fell famine gnawing at 
their stomachs.” 

This moral triumph will by many be esti- 
mated at least as highly as the important 
material results of the expedition. Such 
briefly are: a rough but comprehensive geo- 
logical and physical survey of the whole 
region stretching in a north-westerly direction 
from the parallel of Mombasa on the Coast to 
the north-east corner of Lake Victoria Nyanza; 
an accurate ethnological account of the Wa- 
Chaga, Masai, and kindred Wa-Kwafi, of the 
Wa-Teita, Wa-Suk, Wa-Kikuyu, Andorobbo, 
Kavirondo, and other tribes encountered along 
the line of march, some of whom are now 
heard of for the first time; the discovery of 
the great Aberdare Range and of Mounts 
Chibcharagnani and Elgon or Ligonyi, all 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet high; the deter- 
mination of the remarkable lacustrine fault 
or trough running north and south between 
the Aberdare and Elgeyo ranges, and flooded 
here and there by a series of small, but highly 
interesting, land-locked lakes, including Na- 
vaisha and Baringo long heard of, but now 
at last visited and thoroughly explored; the 
delimitation of Kavirondo Land, hitherto sup- 
posed to stretch along the east shore of Vic- 
toria Nyanza, but now shown to lie about the 
north-east angle of the great lake; lastly, a 
visit to the extraordinary artificial caves of 
vast size, excavated in great numbers by an 
unknown race all round the slopes of Mount 
Ligonyi. This crude enumeration of results, 
imperfect though it be, will be the best 
justification of the expressions of unstinted 
praise here bestowed on the work in which 
Mr. Thomson modestly records his brilliant 
achievements. Conspicuous among his more 
personal exploits was his marvellously rapid 
return to the coast for fresh supplies after 
the failure of his first attempt to penetrate 
into the Masai country from the west side of 
Kilimanjaro. On this occasion a stretch of 
some seventy miles across a waterless tract 
was covered in a twenty-two hours’ march; 
and a total distance of about two hundred 
miles was cleared in six days, a walking 
excursion which will compare not unfavour- 
ably with Weston’s pedestrian performances. 

Lovers of geographical exploration will 
naturally turn with eager curiosity to the 
account given of the mysterious lake Baringo, 
a name which has haunted the dreams of 
more than one generation of African explorers. 
Supposed by some to form a north-east inlet 
of Victoria Nyanza, believed by others to be 
a large lacustrine basin, draining through the 
Asua to the White Nile, while its very exist- 
ence has even recently been questioned, it is 
now shown to be a fresh-water lake of 
moderate size, eighteen miles by ten, standing 
some 3,200 feet above the sea, and without 
visible outlet. This feature is the more 
remarkable that, through numerous perennial 
streams, it receives a much larger volume 
than can be carried off by evaporation; hence 


the explorer’s suggestion that there must bea 
subterranean outflow, although its lower level 
shows that this can be neither to Nyanza nor 
to the Asua. 

A still more fascinating problem is pre- 
| sented by the above-mentioned Ligonyi caves, 
which lie just one degree north of the equator, 
on the north frontier of Kavirondo Land. 
Within the historic period this region is not 
known to have been at any time occupied by 
a civilised people, and it seems an extravagant 
assumption to suppose that the Egyptians 
ever penetrated so far southwards. To whom, 
then, can be attributed these mighty works, 
which involve, if not much constructive skill, 
at all events a prodigious amount of mechanical 
labour immeasurably beyond the power of the 
surrounding Bantu and Negro populations? 
There are Hamites, also, not far off, if the 
Masai themselves be not of Hamitic stock. 
But all alike—Kaffa, Enarea, Galla, Wa-Huma 
—belong to the rude and uncultured branches 
of that family, more or less nomad pastoral 
peoples, whose architectural knowledge is not 
perceptibly greater than that of their Negro 
and Bantu neighbours. Yet we have here a 
large number of artificial caverns, excavated 
out of an extremely compact volcanic ag- 
glomerate, from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
branching off in various directions, and for 
unknown distances, into the heart of the 
mountain, and some large enough to contain 
numerous communities ‘‘ with entire herds of 
cattle.” Although used as dwellings by the 
present population, which has no tradition 
regarding them, referring their formation to 
supernatural agency, they cannot have been 
originally intended for habitations. Nor does 
Mr. Thomson’s suggestion seem much more 
probable, that perhaps, ‘‘in a very remote 
era some very powerful race, considerably 
advanced in arts and civilisation, excavated 
these great caves in their search for precious 
stones, or possibly some precious metal.” 
But, pending a solution of these difficulties 
the old saying, ‘‘ex Africa semper aliquid 
novi,” finds a curious illustration in the dis- 
covery of the Ligonyi caves, which stand 
apart as the only monumental works hitherto 
brought to light in any part of the continent 
lying beyond the influence of the cultured 
races of antiquity. 

Other discoveries of scarcely less interest 
await the venturesome traveller who may be 
tempted to follow up Mr. Thomson’s explora- 
tions in a northerly direction towards Kaffa 
and Abyssinia. In this region, at present an 
absolute blank on our maps, he again heard 
of the great lake Samburu, twenty to thirty 
miles broad, but of unknown length, for ‘‘no 
one had ever seen the northern end,” and 
enclosed by lofty mountains several thousands 
of feet high. Although salt, it was said to 
contain “surprising numbers of enormous 
white fish, with crocodiles and hippopotami.” 
Here, also, were dense primeval forests, where 
elephants’ tusks lay rotting on the ground 
for want of a market, and elsewhere thickly 
inhabited districts, where the people wore 
bead ornaments of a fashion unknown to 
European traders. ‘‘Clearly,” observes our 
author, ‘‘ there is a region of great interest 
and importance here, the exploration of which 
will be a rich reward to the adventuresome 
traveller, and I can only say I shall envy the 
man who is first in the field.” 
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The work is abundantly illustrated, mostly 
with woodcuts from photographs taken on the 
spot. There are also an index—which might 
have been more copious—and two maps which 
leave little to be desired: one gives the route 
with the Masai domain shaded in green, while 
in the other are embodied the main geological 
features of the whole region between the 
coast and Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

A. H. Keane. 








Politics and Economics: an Essay on the 
Nature of the Principles of Political 
Economy, and a Survey of Recent Legisla- 
tion. By W. Cunningham. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Mr. Cunnincuam is already favourably known 
as the author of an excellent account 
of the growth of English industry and com- 
merce. It showed that he had made a careful 
and independent study of economic history, 
and it conveyed the wholesome lesson that 
economical questions are best approached from 
their practical side. In his Politics and 
Economics there are the same merits. Instead 
of denouncing the old methods of regulating 
trade, the attempts to fix wages, and the 
usury laws, he describes the circumstances 
and the ideas out of which such legislation 
grew, and endeavours to show that, however 
out of harmony it would be with our present 
social condition, it was in its own day often 
necessary and beneficial. He has been led, 
indeed, to present the history of labour laws in 
a more creditable aspect than it deserves ; but 
his method is a sound one, applicable not only 
in historical investigation, but in the study 
of contemporary questions. He regards the 
principles of political economy as practical 
principles, which state the appropriate means 
to an end, and as relative principles, without 
any absolute validity. For not only must the 
appropriate means vary in different communi- 
ties, the end itself, whether we call it wealth 
or material welfare, is not the sole end of 
life; and, consequently, by different peoples 
and at different periods of their existence 
there will be attached to it different degrees 
of importance. Mr. Cunningham underrates, 
as we think, the value of an abstract political 
economy, which by eliminating special cir- 
cumstances, by fixing its own data, lays down 
principles as universal as those of any science. 
But he is certainly right in. believing that the 
disturbing effect of the circumstances which 
are thus eliminated has attracted too little 
attention. From time to time we need to 
look at political economy in action. The 
success or the failure of certain principles in 
the past can be no guide for the future till 
we have ascertained the character and the 
institutions of the society in which they were 
applied. Mr. Cunningham has sketched 
English economic history from this point of 
view, in ‘in the hope,” as he says, 

“that from the results of this long national 
experience of success and of failure, we may be 
able to lay down principles which shall be true 
for us in the present day with our present 
conceptions of national wealth, our present 
political institutions, and our present ideas of 
morality.” 

He distinguishes three periods, in each of 
which prevailed a distinct conception of the 


a true national economy), when economic 
principles were determined by ideas 
Christian morality, common to the whole 
Christian world ; a second period, which opens 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when the unity of Christendom had vanished, 
and when the controlling force was national 
policy, a policy not of simple progress, but 
of progress greater than that of other nations ; 
and the modern period, dating from the 
secessién of America and the growth of the 
factory system, during which the state has 
gradually ceased to direct the action of indi- 
viduals. Throughout the present century the 
theory in possession has been that there is a 
harmony between the interests of the indi- 
vidual and those of the community. Mr. 
Cunningham proceeds to consider the limita- 
tions which the theory requires, and the 
consequent exceptions that must be made to 
the rule of Jaisser faire, setting before him as 
the end to be pursued, not the mere increase 
of wealth, but the making the most of the 
national resources. The good of posterity, 
the probable injury which in the future 
would be the result of carrying out strictly 
the system of laisser faire, is the test by which 
he justifies the exceptions; and the principles 
at which he seeks to arrive he would call 
principles of National Husbandry, to dis- 
tinguish them from those of the narrower 
Political Economy. He would impose no 
necessary limits to the sphere of action of 
the state, but would try each case on 
its merits. In this free attitude he enters 
on a review of the legislation of the last 
ten years. He classifies the chief statutes 
of economic or social importance, and, so far 
as it is possible to do so in a hundred 
pages, considers in each case whether the 
interference of the state has been justified. 
This part of his book is not quite satis- 
factory. Occasionally, as in his account of 
the Settled Land Acts (the Act of 1874 he 
misnames, and that of 1877 he does not 
mention) and of the Bills of Sale Acts, he 
conveys a wrong impression as to the change 
which has been made in the law. Only in 
a few cases does he test the Acts which he 
discusses by considering how they have actually 
worked. For example, he notes that the 
effect of Plimsoll’s Act was to make ships be 
loaded deeper; but he does little more than 
obscurely hint that the attempts to improve 
the houses of the poor have frequently had 
a similar result in increasing the overcrowding 
which they were designed to prevent. In 
Mr. Cunningham’s general tone, moreover, 
and in his belief in the power of legislation 
to cure social evils, there is a cheerfulness 
which it is difficult to share. To him the 
ten years present a record of good work. Of 
the forty or fifty measures which he mentions 
none, except Plimsoll’s Act and the Irish 
Land Act, ‘appears to be clearly unsound 
when tried by the principles of National 
Husbandry.” Compare this opinion with the 
latest utterances of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
you seem to be listening to the words of men 
from different planets. But, on the whole, 
Mr. Cunningham’s survey of the subject is 
marked by great fairness and impartiality, 
and conveys a just idea of the tendency of 





- true means of promoting material welfare: a 





recent legislation. His book is distinctly a 


period beginning with the reign of Edward 
I. (the date at which he fixes the rise of 


of 


valuable contribution to the literature of 
economical and social questions. In spite of 
many things which lead one to believe that it 
has been somewhat hurriedly written, it is a 
thoughtful and suggestive piece of work. 

G. P. Macpoyett. 








The Cat, Past and Present. ¥rom the French 
of M. Champfleury, with Supplementary 
Notes by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, and numerous 
Illustrations. (Bell.) 


Tue translation into English of Champfleury’s 
interesting and amusing work on the cat was 
a task well worth performing, the more so 
as the original book has been out of print for 
some years. Though the cat does not, among 
European nations, enjoy the high favour in 
which it has ever been held in the East, 
it is nevertheless gaining ground rapidly in 
Western estimation; and when authors of 
established fame like Champfleury and Théo- 
phile Gautier write learnedly and entertain- 
ingly of their favourites, they are at least 
no longer received with the storm of derision 
with which Lettres sur les Chats, by the 
academician Paradis de Moncriff, was greeted 
by Voltaire and the wits of his day. 

If we compare the mass of literature which 
has been written on the dog, the cat appears 
as yet almost a virgin subject. In our own 
language, I know of no cat-book which rises 
to the dignity of literature. Lady Cust’s 
useful little work on cats makes no pretence 
to be more than a short manual on the diet 
and diseases of the animal. A book by Dr. 
Stables is fuller, and contains really valuable 
information as to the breeds of cats and their 
treatment in health and sickness; but the work 
is overlaid with a superfluous and most oppres- 
sive humour, and, as a literary work, has no 
claim to consideration whatever. 

M. Champfleury, on the other hand, has 
high claims in this kind. He is a skilful 
and delightful writer, and his translator—a 
very skilful writer herself—has not only 
achieved the difficult task of translating good 
French into good and literal English, but has 
added much to the value of the book by an 
Appendix containing, among other things, 
Théophile Gautier’s accounts of his own cats, 
including the famous episode of the ‘ green 
chicken.” 

A considerable portion of M. Champfleury’s 
book is employed in refuting the current 
delusions and the many popular errors that 
still prevail as to this most maligned and 
least understood of domestic animals : such, for 
instance, as that it is capricious, treacherous, 
and not affectionate. Some excuse for these 
and other ungrounded beliefs is to be found 
in the fact that in European countries the 
domestic cat is comparatively a new acquaint- 
ance—not more than a few centuries old; 
for it is an established fact that in the early 
Middle Ages the cat was a rare animal in 
Europe, and that even in Renaissance times 
it was not quiteacommonone. Our acquaint- 
ance, too, beginning in an ignorant and cruel 
age, began with the accompaniment of much 
gross and cruel superstition. Moreover, our 
wisdom was not perfected in regard to a proper 
estimate of the cat, as it was in so many other 
points, on the revival of learning, by the 
precepts of the classic writers, seeing that in 
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was no better known than in mediaeval 
times. It would seem, therefore, that to 
arrive at a proper discriminative estimate of 
the cat in his many virtues and kindly 
qualities some considerable lapse of cen- 
turies is necessary. In the far East, where 
he is universally respected and admired, his 
historical record goes back for over two 
thousand years. The Egyptians of to-day 
still love the cat, though they no longer 
worship him as they did in less degenerate 
ages. They, too, have had time to study the 
animal thoroughly, their first acquaintance 
with Felis Domestica dating somewhere about 
1688 sB.c. 

One fact comes out very strongly in M. 
Champfleury’s book, and it is a fact which 
makes it the more strange that cats have 
figured so little in modern literature, and that 
is the strong sympathy that has existed for 
more than a century past between the cat and 
many good and some great writers. It is, 
indeed, not strange that men of more than 
common sensibility and mental keenness should 
have been in advance of their fellow-men, 
and discovered the superiority of the quiet, 
meditative cat over the equally kindly, but 
more obstreperous dog as a household com- 
panion, and should appreciate his especial 
fitness to assist at ‘‘the sessions of sweet, 
silent thought.” Among the author’s list of 
friends of the cat he counts Chateaubriand, 
the poet Baudelaire, Hoffmann, and Victor 
Hugo himself. The list is a long one, and 
could easily be lengthened by the names of 
many distinguished English littérateurs. 

It is not fair upon M. Champfleury to 
swell out a review of his book with quota- 
tions from his excellent expositions of cat 
character and cat history, and his many most 
amusing and illustrative cat anecdotes, yet it 
is not easy to find points in feline hermeneutics 
not touched upon by the author, so pleasantly 
discursive and exhaustive of the subject is he. 
On two important matters, however, his 
readers could wish for further enlightenment 
from so competent an authority—on the un- 
solved problem of the origin of the domestic 
cat, and on the still greater mystery of the 
** homing ” instinct in cats. 

M. Champfleury naturally finds Egypt, with 
its mummied remains, its monuments, and its 
ancient records, to be the richest field for the 
search after the cat’s progenitor. He quotes De 
Blainville for the statement that the mummicd 
cats are of at least three species, and this is 
accepted in the world of science; but he 
goes on to quote Ehrenberg for the opinion 
that the cat mummies belong to a species 
which still exists in both the wild and 
domestic states in Europe. As there is but 
one true wild cat in Europe (/. Catus or 
Sylvestris), this would seem to be equivalent 
to saying that the European domestic species 
is identical with the domestic cat of Egypt, 
and that both are derived from F. Catus; but 
this is very far indeed from indicating the 
point at which modern opinion has arrived. 
The European wild cat has not to my know- 
ledge been identified among the mummied 
forms, and the dentition of the small Egyptian 
wild cat differs from that of our house- 
hold cats. Moreover, there are points about 
the wild cat of Europe which seem to 
invalidate its claim to be the ancestor of our 
tame race of cats: such, for instance, as its 








bushy and cylindrical tail, its greater size, 
and the asserted fact that its rare cross with 
the household cat produces an unfertile 
progeny. On the other hand, this latter fact 
has been contested, and it seems probable, on 
the whole, that the feral and domestic races 
have crossed, and have established a per- 
manent breed. This possibility, taken with 
the marked resemblance of the domestic cats 
of several countries to the local wild cats of 
those countries, gives weight to what I believe 
is now the opinion of most scientific inquirers, 
viz., that domestic cats, wherever found, are 
the descendants of several species commingled. 

M. Champfleury notices, but draws no con- 
clusion from, the curious fact that on ancient 
Egyptian monuments the cat is represented 
as accompanying the hunter in his expeditions 
to the marshes, as hunting with him, ard 
even as retrieving water-fowl. Cases of cats 
taking to the water are recorded by Dr. 
Stables; but, as a rule, the Low-Latin proverb 
holds good, ‘‘ Catus amat pisces sed aquas 
intrare recusat.” If, then, this record of its 
hunting faculty be not a mere pictured fancy, 
may it not point to the training of the wild 
cat for the chase? and may not the mummied 
cats of Egypt be, in some cases at least, not 
domestic animals, but wild onestamed—animals 
which still retained the instincts which domes- 
tication might suppress? There is analogy 
for such a possibility in the case of the cheetah, 
the falcon, and the cormorant, which are all 
most useful in the chase when they have been 
caught wild. Some years ago, at one of the 
stations of the Lisbon and Oporto Railway, 
there was a tamed wild cat, and this animal, 
I was assured, self-hunted in the neighbouring 
marshes and brought home water-birds and 
fish. 

Another point on which M. Champfleury’s 
speculations would have been interesting is 
the singular faculty in cats of finding their 
way back to their homes from long distances, 
and even when they have been so carried as 
to see nothing of the country through which 
they pass. No fact in natural history is so 
well attested as this, and the instance given 
by the author is credible : 


‘* A peasant laid a wager that twelve pigeons, 
having been taken to a distance of eight leagues, 
would not have re-entered their dove-cot before 
his cat—to be let loose at the same place— 
would have returned to the house.” 


A river ran across the allotted space with 
a bridge over it, and this circumstance was 
held to be in favour of the pigeons, and 
against the peasant and hiscat. Nevertheless, 
the peasant won his bet. 

The ‘‘homing” of the carrier pigeon is 
accounted for, though not easily, by its habit 
of soaring and by its faculty of long sight; 
but to what are we to ascribe the power an 
animal has of finding its way home when it 
is carried away blindfold, and cannot know 
by the exercise of any sense of which we are 
cognisant whether it has been carried east, 
west, north, or south? Singular as the fact 
is, the latest mode of accounting for it by an 
eminent savant is, perhaps, more singular 
still. He suggests that a cat which is being 
conveyed to a distance, blindfold, will, all the 
time, have its sense of smell in full exercise, 
and will, by this means, take note of the 
successive odours it encounters on the way ; 
that the odours will leave on its mind “a 





series of images as distinct as those we receive 
by the sense of sight,” and that ‘‘ the recur- 
rence of these odours in their proper inverse 
order—every house, ditch, field, and village 
having its own well-marked individuality— 
would make it an easy matter for the animal 
in question to follow the identical route back, 
however many turnings and cross roads it 
may have followed.” No doubt, but everyone 
who knows ‘‘ the animal in question” at all 
well would be inclined to doubt its capacity 
for this very complicated metaphysical opera- 
tion of the mind, and would remember, too, 
that while its hearing and sight are acute, its 
sense of smell is not so by any means. More- 
over, the aforesaid ‘‘ odours ” are (fortunately, 
perhaps) by no means abiding landmarks, 
depending, as they do, for their existence 
often on temporary causes, and for their 
localisation upon the winds of heaven ; consc- 
quently, a very slight change of weather 
might throw the wisest of homeward bound 
eats entirely off the scent and out of his 
reckoning. 

The theory, however, has one very great 
advantage over many scientific theories: it 
can be put to the test. Let a cat be taken 
from, say, Folkestone to Dover by way of 
London. If it can be shown that the cat has 
reached its home without having recrossed the 
river Thames the theory must be held to have 
fallen to the ground. Oswatp Crawrurp. 








William Tyndale’s Five Books of Moses called 
the Pentateuch: being a verbatim reprint of 
the edition of 1530. By J. I. Mombert. 
(New York: Randolph; London : Bagster. ) 


Tue typography of this book is a credit to the 
American press. The paper is good, and the 
edges are uncut. The leve of smooth edges 
has been one of the greatest enemies of books, 
and has caused more copies to be spoiled than 
worms, fire, and water combined. One dreads 
to have a valued book rebound, for, in spite 
of the strictest orders to the contrary, most 
binders will plough down the margins for the 
sake of making the edges even. 

Dr. Mombert’s first 145 pages consist of 
preliminary matter or prolegomena, some parts 
of which are valuable, especially the collation 
of Genesis, showing the different readings in 
the editions of 1530 and 1534, as it enables 
the second edition to be constructed from the 
first. The Glossary (p. 134) is interesting 
and generally correct; but the compiler is 
mistaken in supposing that the word 
‘‘whyne ” does not occur in the Bishop’s 
Bible after 1572. In every edition of that 
version, Numbers xi. 18, reads ‘‘ your 
whynyng is in the eares of the Lorde.” This 
is an instance of Tyndale’s happy selection 
of words, as ‘‘whyne” is more expressive 
than Coverdale’s rendering ‘‘ youre wepinge 
is come into the eares of the Lorde.” 

The biographical notice of Tyndale might 
have been omitted as far as English readers 
are concerned, for it contains nothing but 
what has been printed before. Compilations 
are useful when the authorities from which 
they are taken are difficult of access; but it 
was surely unnecessary to reprint long 
extracts from Foxe, for the Book of Martyrs 
is even more common than the adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, and the Life of Tyndale, 
by the Rev. R. Demaus, is in every one’s 
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library who is interested in the subject. 
The most ‘recent part of the biographical 
notice is the note pointing out that William 
‘Tyndale, the translator, was not the son of 
Thomas Tyndale and Alice Hunt, of Hunt’s 
Court, Nibley, Gloucestershire, as asserted by 
Anderson in his Annals of the English Bible; 
but that Edward, William, and John Tyndale 
were brothers of the first Richard Tyndale 
of Melksham Court. 

Mr. Francis Fry, in his description of forty 
editions of Tyndale’s version of the New 
‘Testament, p. x., says that he has aimed at 
recording facts and avoiding the speculation 
‘too much introduced by some writers on bib- 
liography,”’ and it would have been well if 
Dr. Mombert had followed so excellent an 
example. Many facts respecting Tyndale 
have recently come to light, any one of which 
is worth more than half a dozen pages of 
Foxe’s uncorroborated statements. The late 
Mr. Brewer, than whom no man had a 
better opportunity of forming a correct 
estimate, says in his Reign of Henry VIIL., 
edited by Mr. J. Gairdner, of the Public 
Record Office (i., 52, fn.) : 


‘Had Foxe, the martyrologist, been an honest 
man, his carelessness and credulity would have 
incapacitated him’ from being a trustworthy 
historian. Unfortunately, he was not honest; 
he tampered with the documents that came into 
his hands, and freely indulged in those very 
faults of suppression and equivocation for 
which he condemned his opponents.” 


Dr. Mombert begins his biographical notice 
by saying, ‘‘ Obscurity shrouds the first forty 
years of the life of William Tyndale, uncer- 
tainty and mystery involve the remainder.” 
Had this been written ten years ago it would 
only have been an exaggerated way of stating 
a fact; but now much of the obscurity has 
been cleared away, and the mystery has been 
solved. We can give with certainty the 
exact dates of the most important events in 
William Tyndale’s history. We know, for 
example, that he supplicated for his B.A. 
May 13, 1512; was admitted July 4, 1512; 
determined 1513; was licensed for M.A. 
June 26, 1515; created M.A. July 2, 1515. 
These dates are from the ‘‘ Registrum”’ of 
Oxford University, edited by the Rev. C. W. 
Boase for the Oxford Historical Society, and 
shortly to be published. I beg to thank him 
for his courtesy in copying them for me. 

Antony 4 Wood’s quotation from the above 
register (Bodleian Library, E 6 and 29), 
reads, 1513 Lent., ‘‘quorundum determina- 
torum nomina in defectu admissionum. Will 
Huchins vel Hychins” ; 1515, ‘‘ Licentiati ad 
incipiendum June 26. Will Hychyns vel 
Hochyns.” Determining followed the degree 
of B.A. as incepting preceded that of M.A. 
This entry proves Dr. Mombert’s conjecture 
to be incorrect—that Tyndale assumed the 
name of Huchins or Hytchyns on the Con- 
tinent. 

Dr. Mombert has again reprinted the Latin 
letter of Tyndale that was found in the 
archives of the Council of Brabant by M. 
Galesloot, of which a photographic copy was 
taken at the expense of Mr. Francis Fry. As 
this is the only piece of Tyndale’s handwriting 
known to be in existence, and was written 
during his imprisonment in Vilvorde Castle, it 
possesses peculiar and touching interest, and 


given by Dr. Mombert is, in some parts, more 
literal than that of Mr. Demaus. 

The passage in which Tyndale petitions 
Antoine de Berghes, Marquis of Berg-op- 
Zoom, to be allowed to have his Hebrew 
Bible, Hebrew Grammar, and Dictionary, that 
he may spend his time in prison in the study 
of Hebrew, Dr. Mombert thinks strikingly 
confirms the statement that Tyndale translated 
the Pentateuch directly from the Hebrew. 
This evidence appears to me to point in an 
exactly opposite direction, for a man who was 
competent for the difficult task of making an 
independent translation of the Pentateuch 
must have already mastered the grammar of 
the Hebrew language. 

On p. 35 of the Prolegomena we have the 
old story of the Bishop of London buying 
Tyndale’s Testaments to burnthem. Tyndale 
made a great outcry against the iniquity of 
burning the word of God; but, as he sold 
the books to Augustine Packington well know- 
ing the purpose for which they were being 
purchased, he was as much to be blamed as 
the bishop. The fact is, the books were full 
of errors and unsaleable, and Tyndale wanted 
money to pay for a revised version and to 
purchase Vostermann’s old Dutch blocks to 
illustrate the Pentateuch, and he was glad to 
make capital, in more ways than one, by the 
transaction. When Tyndale was told the 
Testaments were wanted for the purpose of 
being burnt, ‘‘I am glad,”’ said he, 

‘for these two benefits shall come thereof: I 
shall get money to bring myself out of debt, 
and the whole world will cry out against the 
burning of God’s word, and the overplus of the 
money that shall remain to me shall make me 
more studious to correct the said New Testa- 
ment,” 

If all remainders could be disposed of the 
same way, the market would not be so over- 
stocked as it is at present. 

The great eagerness of the people of Eng- 
land at that time for vernacular Bibles and 
Testaments, of which we read so much in 
Anderson’s Annals, and most other books on 
the subject, had no existence except in the 
imagination of partisan writers. The first 
edition of Coverdale’s Bible did not sell for 
two years, and the quarto edition of it, printed 
by Froschover, had to be issued three times, 
with fresh title-pages and preliminary matter, 
before it could be disposed of—first at Ziirich, 
then by Andrew Hester, and lastly by 
Richard Jugge. No doubt it was Tyndale’s 
glosses and notes that caused the Holy Scrip- 
tures in English to be at first so unfavourably 
received by all men of culture, both of the 
old and new learning; and no wonder pious 
hearts were pained, for many of the notes and 
portions of the prologues are indecent, in- 
temperate, and antagonistic to the teaching 
of the Church of England. 

This reprint of the Pentateuch gives Tyn- 
dale’s text almost exactly as it came from the 
hands of the translator in 1530. A revised 
edition of Genesis was issued in 1530 in 
Roman letter, apparently from the same type 
that was used in printing Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Deuteronomy 1n 1530. The second edition 
is more rare than the first. Tyndale pub- 
lished no second edition of any one of the 
other four books of Moses. 

Dr. Mombert deserves great credit for 





it is only fair to state that the translation 


reprint trustworthy, but it is much to be 
regretted that the first intention of repro- 
ducing the original page for page and line for 
line was abandoned. Such a method would 
have given a far better idea of the original 
book, and rendered unnecessary the letters in 
brackets and the marks which disfigure the 
text, and the work would then have been 
most valuable to collectors who possess frag- 
ments of the original, as it would have enabled 
them to complete their copies at little expense. 
Facsimiles made specially are most expensive, 
and it often costs more money to complete an 
imperfect book than a perfect one could be 
bought for. Persons who produce facsimile 
reprints like Mr. F. Fry’s Zyndale’s New 
Testament of 1525 are great benefactors, and 
deserve the warmest thanks of all collectors 
Such facsimiles encourage the preservation of 
fragments of original books, as their value is 
enhanced if they can be completed. 

Mr. F. Fry’s description, which appeared 

in Notes and Queries of February 10, 1883. 
of the title-page of the 1534 edition of 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch, is more accurate than 
that given on the verso of p. 145 of Dr. Mom- 
bert’s book, as from the latter it would be 
supposed there was an ornamental border in 
addition to the woodcuts of Abraham’s offer- 
ing, the Brazen Serpent, the Tables of the 
Law, and Moses with the usual horns, when, 
in fact, these woodcuts constitute the border. 
I have compared a considerable portion of 
Dr. Mombert’s Pentatewch with the reprint 
by Raynalde and Hyll of 1549, and find no 
variation whatever in the prologues, and very 
little in the text. There is a sentence in the 
prologue to Exodus that illustrates the mean- 
ing of a sometimes misunderstood word in 
Psalm xci. of Matthew’s Bible and xe. of 
Coverdale’s, ‘‘ Thou shalt not nede to be afryde 
for any bugges by nighte.’”’” The sentence in 
the prologue is ‘‘ He which hath the spirit of 
Christ, is no more a child, he nether learneth 
or worketh now any longer for payne of the 
rodde or for feare of bogges or pleasure of 
apples.” 
It is very interesting to compare Cover- 
dale’s rendering of the Pentateuch with that 
of Tyndale, and notice how independent they 
are of each other. Tyndale was most likely 
one of the five interpreters Coverdale states 
he consulted ; for he sometimes puts his own 
reading on the text and Tyndale’s in the 
margin, with the note “some read.” For 
example, in Genesis xxix. 13, Tyndale’s read- 
ing is ‘‘ Abyde with me the space of a month.” 
Coverdale has, ‘‘ And he abode with hym a 
moneth longe’’; but he inserts in the margin 
‘*Some read ‘ Abyde with me.’” 

In many cases where Tyndale and Cover- 
dale differ, the former has been rejected and 
the latter followed in all subsequent versions, 
with the exception of the Great Bible. This 
is remarkable, as Coverdale was the principal 
reviser of that version. 

One admirable feature in this book deserves 
to be mentioned: Dr. Mombert is most careful 
in giving the authorities from whom his state- 
ments are derived, and acknowledges the help 
he has received from Mr. George Bullen and 
others. There are very few students in Eng- 
land who have not cause to be grateful to 
Mr. Bullen. 

Tyndale’s Pentateuch is a very rare book. 
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believes there are only seven copies in exis- 
tence: the last that turned up for sale at a 
public auction was at the sale of ‘‘ the theo- 
logical library of the late William Davidson, 
Esq.” at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge’s, on November 16th, 1883. It was 
thus catalogued: ‘‘No. 17 Bible, The Five 
Books of Moses (wanting the first book) 
curious woodcuts, old calf, n.d.—Bible (Holy) 
authorised version, spurious edition, but very 
correctly printed, old red morocco, g.e. I. 
Field, and others (4).” Mr. Quaritch, on 
looking over the lot, immediately identified 
the first book as a fine copy of Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch in original boards covered with 
leather. Probably the owner was never 
aware he had such a jewel in his possession. 
Mr. H. N. Stevens also found out what the 
imperfect book was, and thus the lot (for 
which I had given a commission of £2) rea- 
lised £200. I need not say Mr. Quaritch 
was the purchaser, and the book was put in 
his next catalogue at a very moderate profit. 
J. Reap Dore. 








The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall Caine. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


Tuts book is no ordinary novel; to treat it as 
such would be an injustice alike to the author 
and the public. It is a character-study of a 
high order of merit—how high we should not 
venture to say after a first perusal. It would 
be exceedingly easy for us to find fault with 
details. The time when the action lies is in 
the early days of the Restoration. If we 
wanted to show off cheap knowledge it would 
not be difficult to point out several slips in 
the historical setting of the tale, and these 
little errors are not confined to what is 
generally accounted as history only. We are 
sure that fuchsias were not grown in England 
in the reign of Charles II., and are almost 
certain that a woman could not have been 
found picking potatoes at that time; but 
these are such very minor blemishes that no 
one who has a heart for the story will give to 
them more than a passing smile. Every 
novelist, even the greatest of our contempo- 
raries, has been open to similar criticism. 

Mr. Caine has produced a work of art which 
will live in the memory of all those who can 
put themselves in the position of sympathy 
with deep feeling and highly-wrought emotion. 
That there are many who will not know till 
they receive it on authority that Mr. Caine’s 
book is of an utterly different class from that to 
which the ordinary novel belongs we feel well 
assured. Such persons require incidents of a 
kind not to be found here, and if they under- 
stand what love is in any manner, can only 
comprehend it in its lower forms. Mr. Caine’s 
calm and spiritual writings will for them 
always be a sealed book, only to be admired 
when it has become the fashion to do so. 
There is, however, another class—how few or 
how numerous its members may be we have 
no means of knowing—who will dwell on 
many passages in his book with the delight 
with which we inhale the pure breath of the 
morning among those Cumbrian hills amid 
which the story unfolds itself. 

It has been the fashion of late, and a very 
silly fashion it is, to blame novelists 


for introducing many characters into their 
Every real artist knows his own 


tales. 





powers better than acritic, who is necessarily 
outside the personality which creates what is 
written. If, however, an author have suffi- 
cient descriptive power and dramatic art to 
make his creatures live, there can, we 
apprehend, be no doubt that a large number 
of actors is a merit rather than a defect. We 
none of us live quite lonely lives—in death 
only are we absolutely solitary. The vague 
nonsense of those that say the novelist, or, 
indeed, the artist of any sort, should copy 
nature may be dismissed without a moment’s 
consideration; but he who has sufficient 
power is sure to do his work more effectively 
if he reproduces the characters which have 
formed themselves in his brain with the least 
possible violation of those laws by which 
ordinary lives are governed. It would be 
the extremity of rashness in us to say that 
any series of events, where the physical order 
of the universe is not represented as violated, 
could not have happened. Evidence exists 
for many a strange series of ‘ providences” 
far more unlikely than any which the circu- 
lating library affords us, and the experience 
of some of us furnishes more strange memories 
than anything that becomes evidence such 
as would be received in courts of law; but 
we are justified in saying that he who keeps 
closest to nature is the wisest, and that nature 
influences our lives through the agency of 
many of our fellow creatures. Mr. Caine, 
we believe, has felt this, and has given us 
many characters, some of them very amusing 
ones, beside the central hero and heroine. 

The tale deals incidentally with the 
horrible punishment of pressing to death—a 
mode of torture not abolished until the last 
century ; but we have no shocking scenes, 
nothing harrowing to disturb the pure pathos 
of the narrative. It would be unfair to 
epitomise the author’s tale, even if we had 
power or space for doing it effectively. This 
much may be said: the hero, who is a 
Cumbrian dalesman of very noble type, is 
in imminent peril of his life on a double 
charge of treason and murder. Of the latter 
he is innocent, of the former he was only 
guilty in such sort as all men were who 
fought for freedom in the armies of the Par- 
liament. Ralph, though the hero, is by no 
means the finest character in the book. His 
friend, poor Sim, who undergoes the long 
martyrdom of unfounded suspicion, is one of 
the best conceived characters we have met 
with in modern fiction. If we ventured on 
comparisons we might seem to praise it too 
highly. The quiet, nervous, sensitive creature, 
full of love which he cannot express, and 
bowed down by sorrows, is to our minds 
inexpressibly touching. The quiet courage 
of the man, timorous as a hare by nature, is a 
conception which it will be always a pleasure 
to recall to the memory. His daughter Rotha 
is one of those queenly souls which we have 
come upon before in literature, and of whose 
existence in real life we have authentic proof, 
if not experience. She is not so new to us as 
Sim, but is equally well drawn. A lovelier con- 
ception of innocent, self-sacrificing womanhood 
does not, we think, exist in modern literature. 
The witch-wife, too, is a very carefully-drawn 
character. We wish, however, that the author 
had brought out more clearly the reasons of 
her hate. They are distinct enough to anybody 
who reads the book—as it ought to be read 





—with attention, but we fear that many of 
the idle and incurious persons wh) will glance 
over Mr. Caine’s pages will fail to pick up 
the thread. 

We are not in a position to test Mr. Caine’s 
geography, but, as far as we can make out, it 
fits in well with the map. Of the dialect, 
though we cannot speak it ourselves, we can 
judge with more confidence. It is somewhat 
softened, no doubt, for the use of the folk 
who inhabit drawing-rooms, but is, on the 
whole, a remarkably correct rendering of the 
language as still spoken by the descendants of 
Ralph Ray and the gentle Rotha. 

Epwarp Peacock. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Short Studies, Ethical and Religious. By the 
Rev. H. N. Oxenham. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The forty-four essays which make up this 
volume are reprinted, after undergoing revision, 
from the Saturday Review. The author explains 
in his Preface that 

“the word ‘religious’ in the fifth page [surely 
this is a misprint for ‘title-page’], which applies 
chiefly to the later part of the series, does not 
refer to theological or devotional matters properly 
so called, which lie beyond the scope of the 
present work, but to such mixed questions as the 
relations of Church and State, or of faith to 
scientific investigation, where religion is brought 
into contact—and often into conflict—with the 
secular life and thought of the day.”’ 

The themes treated of are thus much of the 
same character’as those dealt with in Mr. 
Mallock’s recent volume of essays; and there 
is frequently much resemblance both in the 
general point of view and in the particular 
arguments adopted by the two writers. But 
between Mr. Oxenham’s tone and spirit and 
that of Mr. Mallock there are striking differ- 
ences, which are, in our opinion, altogether to 
the advantage of the former. Mr. some a 
may be inferior to the other writer 1. named 
in brilliancy and liveliness of style; but his 
writing always makes the impression that he is 
arguing, not for a mere polemical victory, but 
for the enforcement of his own serious and 
profound convictions. There is throughout 
evidence of a conscientious endeavour on the 
author’s part to place himself at the point of 
view of his opponents, to sympathise with their 
difficulties, and to discover, if possible, some 
element of truth in their opinions. It is, of 
course, impossible here to discuss in detail Mr. 
Oxenham’s handling of the many problems on 
| which he has touched, but we may note as 
especially interesting the essays on ‘‘ Negative 
Goodness,”’ ‘Cruelty as a Natural Instinct,” 
‘Cruelty and Civilisation,” ‘‘ Casui and 
Truthfulness,” ‘“‘ Prudential Morality,” ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Mysticism,” and “‘ Legitimate Limits of 
Religious Ridicule.” Some of the essays 
suffer from a forced attempt at sprightliness of 
style, which is far from being successful, and in 
others the treatment of great questions is 
disappointingly inadequate; but they all con- 
tain thoughts which will be recognised as 
suggestive and valuable by many who, like 
ourselves, differ widely from the author’s 
general position. We cannot help noticing in 
these ‘‘ Short Studies” the continual recurrence 
of remarks of the nature of a covert apology 
for the Roman Catholic Church. When the 
essays are read separately, these observations 
are scarcely noticeable, as they seldom contain 
anything which a candid Protestant would 
deny, and they are always carefully balanced 
by concessions on the other side ; but when the 
articles are collected into a volume the reader 
can hardly forbear a smile at the dexterity with 





which Mr. Oxenham always manages to bring 
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in an insinuation in favour of his own Church. 
The cautiousness of Mr. Oxenham’s utterances 
on questions of religious controversy is, of 
course, due to the fact that he was writing 
anonymously in a non-Catholic periodical ; but 
we should have liked these ‘“‘ Short Studies” 
better if the circumstances of their first 
publication had been such as to permit the 
author to be a little more outspoken. 


The Present Position of Economics. By Alfred 
Marshall. (Macmillan.) It is not without 
significance that Prof. Marshall has intro- 
duced into the title of this inaugural lecture the 
term ‘‘economics” in place of ‘“ political 
economy.” By his election to the vacant chair 
of the lamented Henry Fawcett, the new school 
succeeds to the old. For as a political econo- 
mist Fawcett must be classed as a representa- 
tive of that school which derived the substance 
of its doctrines from Adam Smith, its fondness 
for deduction from Ricardo, and its moral 
enthusiasm from John Stuart Mill. His Manual, 
though distinguished by lucidity of exposition 
and transparent candour, marks no advance in 
the treatment of the science. Fawcett’s name 
will be remembered in the future rather by his 
integrity as a public man and the unique 
circumstances of his career. Prof. Mar- 
shall, on the other hand, takes the first oppor- 
tunity to declare himself a champion of the new 
schools, which it is more easy to distinguish 
from the old than to label with a precise 
definition. As he is careful to point out, there 
isno antagonism between the two, — in 
the minds of those who aim at discrediting 
political economy altogether. Science is not 
sectarian, so that those who are not with us 
must be against us. Rather is it a condition of 
progress, especially in social science, that novel 
problems should require to be treated by fresh 
methods. The secret of success, in peace not 
less than in war, is to be able to alter tactics to 
meet ch circumstances, and never to be 
ashamed of seeming a learner. Among the 
influences that have tended to transform poli- 
tical economy. Prof. Marshall mentions (1) 
the recognition that Ricardo’s abstract specu- 
lations failed to allow sufficiently for the 
variability of human nature, or, as he puts it, 
**the old school argued as if the world were 
made of city men”; (2) the growth of biology, 
which has revolutionised modern thought 
within the generation now alive; (3) the wave 
of humanitarian sympathy reaching its high- 
water mark in socialism, which is still more 
recent than the growth of biology; and (4) 
above all, the great achievements of the his- 
torical [why “ historic” ?] school in interpreting 
for us the experience of the past. If we under- 
stand aright Prof. Marshall’s own position, 
he adheres both to the subject matter and the 
principles of the old school, as modified by 
the influences just enumerated. He states 
that Adam Smith’s ‘‘ chief work was to indicate 
the manner in which value measures human 
motive”; and he insists himself that the func- 
tion of economics is to furnish, not a body of 
dogmas, but an ‘‘organon” for the analysis 
of the motives that have to do with wealth. 
His lecture ends with an appeal to Cambridge 
to supply minds trained in other sciences for 
the development of this ‘“‘organon” and its 
application to the complicated facts of modern 
industrial life. 


The “ Runnymede Letters.” With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Francis Hitchman. 
(Bentley.) As Mr. Hitchman might have stated 
more explicitly in his Introduction, the series of 
Letters signed “Runnymede,” in imitation of 
“Junius,” originally appeared in the Times 
newspaper during the half of 1836, and 
were reprinted anonymously later in the same 
year ina volume of some 170 pages. Whether 
the treatise entitled “The Spirit of Whiggism,” 
which is here appended to the Letters, was 








ublished at the same time, Mr. Hitchman 

oes not inform us. That ‘‘ Runnymede” was 
the future Lord Beaconsfield is indisputable, 
though the authorship was never acknowledged, 
and the book has not been reprinted until now. 
Its success at the time does not appear to have 
been remarkable, and it must be remembered 
that the Times was not then the political power 
which it became later. At the present moment 
there is a certain appropriateness in the repub- 
lication. But we may express a hope, in the 
interests of public controversy, that ‘‘ Runny- 
mede’s”’ style of personal invective may not 
findimitators. Mr. Hitchman’s notes are use- 
ful, though not framed in the spirit of his- 
torical impartiality. It is right to add that the 
printing and binding of the volume are excep- 
tionally pleasing. 

Waterside Sketches. By Red Spinner (W. 
Senior). (Sampson Low.) Some ten years 
ago we remember reading these sketches in an 
edition which soon perished in a fire at the 
publishers. Mr. Senior has taken the 
ee in issuing them as the first 
volume of a projected cheap series of angling 
books, to improve and bring them up to date. 
Here we follow that excellent angler, the author, 
to Devonshire, across the Channel to Ireland, 
to a half-holiday resort on the Thames, or to 
Wharfedale, and are always gratified by the 
tone in which he writes and his appreciation 
of fine scenery and sport. His motto consists 
of a few lines from Kingsley, wherein the 
latter expresses his abhorrence of ‘‘ low slang 
and ugly sketches of ugly characters” in 
sporting books, and we must say that Mr. 
Senior’s book is laudably free fiom any such 
taints. He speaks of grayling in the Trent. 
These are becoming lamentably more scarce 
year by year. Ireland has in the last decade 
declared war against hunting, and in one or 
two cases against angling as well. Still Mr. 
Senior is right about its being perfectly safe 
as a general rule for a fisherman to visit its 
waters, if he refrains from talking about 
religion or politics. This pretty little volume 
is just the book for the angler to slip into his 
pocket and read at luncheon by some trout 
stream. It marks a departure in angling 
literature, and will, we trust, be followed by 
equally charming successors. The 35 lb. pike 
which was taken by the net in Rafilly Lake 
is generally supposed to have been the largest 
British specimen of that fish caught in late 
years. Here we learn that Mr. A. Jardine, on 
January 24, 1877, caught one with rod and 
line weighing 36 Ibs. in a large pond near 
Rochester. 


Chasing a Fortune: Tales and Sketches. By 
Phil Robinson. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Phil 
Robinson—whose name has a sound that would 
not have been displeasing to Charles Lamb—has 
established himself on such good terms with a 
wide circle of readers that he can afford to 
make the experiment of cheap publication. In 
this volume, announced as the first of a series 
called after the famous ‘‘ Indian Garden,” he 
has collected a number of ‘‘ tales and sketches,”’ 
all of which we make bold to say have already 
seen the lightelsewhere. ‘‘ Chasing a Fortune,” 
which does not come first, though it gives its 
name to the book, is an excellent specimen of 
Anglo-Indian light literature. Not less 
characteristic of the author is ‘‘The Zoo 
Revisited,” which appeals to a larger audience. 
The format of the series is somewhat similar to 
that of Mr. David Douglas’s American Library, 
which is so attractive that we wonder it has 
not found more imitators. 


Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the 
Works of Thackeray. By Charles Plumptre 
Johnson. (George Redway.) That form of 
bibliomania which specially affects the collec- 
tion of first editions is not very easy of justifi- 





cation to the outside public, for we cannot 
admit Mr. Johnson’s analogy between an editio 
princeps and an early impression of a print. 
The passion, however, is capable of giving a very 
considerable amount of innocent pleasure; and 
to all those amenable to its influence we can 
cordially commend this little catalogue, which 
does not contain more than thirty-seven num- 
bers, including six ‘‘Thackerayana.” Mr. 
Johnson has evidently done his work with so 
much loving care that we feel entire confidence 
in his statements. The prices that he has appen- 
ded in every case form a valuable feature of the 
volume, which has been produced in a manner 
worthy of its subject-matter. 


The Father of Black-Letter Collectors. By the . 
Rev. Cecil Moore. (Elliot Stock.) This is a 
reprint of two articles that appeared in the last 
volume of the Bibliographer, giving a memoir 
of Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Norwich from 
1691 to 1707, and afterward of Ely, who was 
styled by Dibdin ‘‘the father of black-letter 
collectors in this country,” and whose library 
was presented to the University of Cambridge 
by George I., at the same time that a troop of 
dragoons were sent to Oxford. Of the two 
famous epigrams written on that occasion Mr. 
Moore quotes an unfamiliar version, which he 
believes to be the original, from a MS. source. 
His chief object in writing this memoir is 
to defend his ancestor from certain impu- 
tations that are frequently brought against 
enthusiastic bibliophiles. That the bishop was 
sui profusus we are glad to think ; the evidence 
that he was not alieni appetens has yet to be 
produced. We hope that Mr. Moore will be 
encouraged to publish not only the correspond- 
ence of the bishop, but also extracts from his 
diaries giving the prices he paid for his books, 
which, we are told, are still in existence. 


The Nation in the Parish; or, Records of 
Upton-on-Severn. By Emily M. Lawson. 
(Houghton & Gunn.) Mrs. Lawson, whose 
husband is rector of the parish, published about 
seventeen years ago a Tittle volume upon the 
** Records and Traditions of Upton-on-Severn,” 
and in the interval has accumulated so much 
material that she has wisely re-issued it in a 
new form. Exception may, perhaps, be taken 
to its title, as being rather ambitious ; but it is 
merely designed to draw attention to the fact 
that the history of the nation is written small 
in the history of the parish, and that the 
chronicles of every Little Pedlington are, to a 
certain extent, the chronicles of Great Britain. 
Upton may, or may not be, the Upocessa of the 
Romans mentioned by Ravennas as one of the 
military stations on the Severn, but it is un- 
questionably a place of high antiquity, and not 
a few relics of its remote past have been dis- 
covered—relics upon which Mrs. Lawson dis- 
courses in a pleasant fashion. With the history 
of the parish since the Reformation she is 
thoroughly acquainted, and her book, so far as 
it relates to the last three hundred years, is 
quite a model of what a parochial chronicle 
should be. The registers of the parish begin 
as early as the year 1544, and contain many 
entries of interest, and among the rectors (or, 
at least, among the possessors of the rectory) 
was Dr. John Dee, the so-called necromancer. 
As he was not in holy orders, we presume that 
though presented he was never instituted, and 
we should have been glad if Mrs. Lawson had 
cleared up this particular point. Her chapter 
on the ‘‘ Miserrimus”’ of Worcester Cathedral, 
identified as the Rev. Thomas Maurice, a non- 
juror, is suggestive, and the glossary of local 
words and expressions valuable. That she 
should have been puzzled with some of the 
Latin in early records is not surprising, but 
we should have thought that ‘‘the extraordinary 
name of Mort Mari” would have occasioned 
no difficulty—for Mortimer held border lands 
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in abundance—and even ‘‘ John Pandoxatrice,” 
whom we take to be Joan the ale-wife, must 
have many representatives left her in modern 
Upton, unless that be Utopia. 

A Popular Handbook to New Zealand, its 
Resources, and Industries. By Arthur Clay- 
den. (Wyman.) Mr. Clayden perseveres in 
his efforts to encourage emigration to New 
Zealand, in spite of the bitter attacks which 
his former pamphlet provoked in that colony. 
He is no doubt an enthusiastic advocate of 
emigration as a remedy for the ills of farmers 
and labourers, but we question whether his hand- 
book will effect his object. It is still a doubtful 
point whether farming pays in New Zealand, 
and though Mr. Clayden decides that it does, 
still his arguments show that it is open to 
discussion. It is a curious point, which we 
recommend to the notice.of the doctrinaires 
who desire to plant peasant proprietors through 
this country, that the author advises, and re- 
peats his advice to, farmers emigrating not to 
buy, but to rent, land. The reception accorded 
to emigrants in New Zealand is not encoura- 
gig. 

‘* Every ship-load of toiling Britons that finds its 
way to a New Zealand port is met by a howl of 
something very much like rebuke from the work- 
ing classes. ‘hey are deemed interlopers. Dismal 
stories of unemployed hundreds are dinned into 
their ears. Nowhere is a generous welcome ac- 
corded them. ‘The very officials at the ports hiss 
theie disheartening prognostications into the ears 
of the new arrivals. It is a dreary outlook for the 
unwelcome visitors.’’ 

Then how limited is the class of person likely 
to succeed in a colony! As we have often heard 
before—precisely those who are most likely to 
succeed at home. Mr. Clayden gives us full 
information on every kind of produce and in- 
dustry in New Zealand, but his work strikes us 
as more useful to any one getting up the sub- 
ject for a speech or an examination than for 
farmers or labourers contemplating emigration. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish immediately 
ufter Easter the third and fourth volumes of 
Italy and her Invaders, by Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin. They cover the period from 476 to 
553, and form a complete history of the 
establishment and overthrow of the Ostrogothic 
power in Italy. The earlier volume deals with 
the life of the young Theodoric at Constanti- 
nople ; his invasion of Italy and overthrow of the 
kingdom of Odovacar ; and the means by which 
he established himself in the dominion of Italy. 
His relations with Gaul and with the Eastern 
Empire are then considered, and some matters 
of importance in general European history thus 
come under review, notably the foundation of 
the Frankish monarchy and the first great 
schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. After the death of Theodoric the 
scene shifts to Constantinople, and a slight 
sketch is given of the internal administration 
of Justinian and the early exploits of Belisarius 
in the Persian and Vandalic wars. The third 
volume closes with the death of Amalasuntha, 
daughter of Theodoric, and the declaration of 
war between Justinian and her murderer. The 
fourth volume is mainly founded on the History 
of the Gothic War by Procopius. The ancient 
topography of Rome, however, the life of Saint 
Benedict, and the Ecclesiastical Controversy 
of the Three Chapters, are also treated with 
some detail. But the main subject of this 
volume is the overthrow of the Gothic monarchy 
in Italy by the arms of Belisarius and Narses, 
or, as the author calls it, ‘‘The Imperial 
Restoration.” As in the previous volumes, 
there are several maps and illustrations, the 
latter of which chiefly refer to the Gothic siege 
of Rome, 





The Women of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
Centuries is the title of a work by Mrs. Napier 
Higgins, of which the first two volumes are 
published this week by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. These volumes are devoted to the 
first half of the fifteenth century. There are 
several to follow. The work is the fruit of 
researches in mediaeval Russian, Polish, and 
German Latin. 


WE hear that the Manchester Weekly Times 
is about to reprint Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, 
The Shadow of a Crime, a review of which 
appears in our columns this week. 


A Classified Collection of English Proverbs, 
with their equivalents in nine European lan- 
guages, by Mrs. Mawr, of Bucharest, is in the 
press, and will be published shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Gossip of the Week is the title of a new paper 
which is to appear early next month. It will 
be conducted by Mr. Joseph Hughes, and the 
list of contributors includes Lady Benedict, Dr. 
Carpenter, the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, Percy Betts, E. L. Blanchard, 
Walter Maynard, Ernest Radford, Catharine 
Drew, Mary Hooper, Louise Jopling, and 
others. We are informed that (Gossip of the 
Week will be the first penny paper enclosed in 
wrapper, stitched, and cut. 

Mr. STanrorD will publish, immediately, a 
popular edition of Mr. Edward North Buxton’s 
(fuide to Epping Forest, of which the fine edition 
has gone quite out of print. 


Messrs. WarpD & DowNrEY have in the 
press a volume entitled Songs from the Novelists, 
compiled and edited by W. Davenport Adams. 
The ‘‘ Songs” range from Sir Philip Sidney to 
our time, and include many copyright poems, 
reprinted by permission. 


THE Rev. T. C. Edwards, Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
publishes this week A Commentary on the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. The book, 
which is the author’s first published work, is 
intended for students of the Greek Testament, 
and is written with special reference to the 
state of religious thought in Wales. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce a new 
edition of Carlyle’s works, in seventeen volumes, 
with the rather curious title of ‘‘The Ash- 
burton Edition.” The first volume will appear 
early in April. 

THE Roman Rassegna is issuing in its fewille- 
ton a translation of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
Stormy Waters, under the title ‘‘I Dinamitardi 
di Londra.” This novel—an expansion in 
narrative form of the Drury Lane play, “It 
was a Sailor and his Lass”—was not regarded 
by English critics as a very favourable sample 
of Mr. Buchanan’s work, but it seems it is 
thought likely to prove attractive to Italian 
readers. 


GeEoRGE Etiot’s Life is now published at 
New York, in Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library, without the illustrations, for sixty 
cents, or half a crown. When may we expect 
a cheap edition in this country ? 

Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL publish this week 
Victa Victrix; or a Shrug, a Hum, a Ha! a 
new novel in 3 vols., by Austen Pember. 

WE are glad to find that the volume contain- 
ing Callirhoé and Fair Rosamund, by ‘‘ Michael 
Field,” has reached a second edition (London : 
Bell; Clifton: J. Baker & Son). In a note the 
author gracefully thanks those who have 
greeted him as a poet, and adds that ‘it will 


be the task of his lifeto earn the Better title of 
a playwright.” 
Dr. GorDON HakE contributes to the April 


number of Merry England a poem on the death 
of his relative, General Gordon, 


The same 








issue contains an essay on “Selfishness,” from 
the pen of Cardinal Manning. 


WE learn from the New York Nation that a 
commission of Mexican archaeologists and 
historians have been engaged for some time 
past on a comprehensive history of Mexico 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
The entire work is to consist of five volumes, 
each in fourteen parts. The first part, con- 
taining an enumeration of sources, has just 
appeared in an English translation. 


In the new number of the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Matthew Arnold will contribute 
‘‘A Christmas Meditation” ; M. de Laveleye a 
criticism of ‘‘ The State versus the Man,” and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer a rejoinder to the same; Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid will write on ‘“‘ The Afghan 
Frontier”; Sir John Lubbock and Captain 
Cameron on “‘ The Soudan”; Prof. Dowden on 
‘* Shakespeare’s Heroines’’; Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son on ‘‘ Style in Literature” ; and Mr. William 
Fowler, M.P., on ‘‘The Present Low Prices 
and their Causes.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Literary 
World quotes the following book notice from 
Little, Brown & Co.’s Law Book Bulletin just 
published : 

‘‘Hisrory or FepgeraL GovEeRNMENT, from the 
Foundation of the Achaian League to the Dis- 
ruption of the United States. By E. A. Free- 
man. Vol. I. General Introduction—History 
of the Greek Federations. London, 1863, 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 

** Scarce. Owing to the indefinite postponement of 
the ‘ Disruption of the United States,’ the author has 
only published Volume I. of this interesting book.’’ 


Mr. W. H. K. Wrieut, Borough Librarian, 
Plymouth, publishes in the March number of 
the Western Antiquary, of which he is the editor, 
a *‘ Plea for a Devonshire Bibliography,” which 
is a reprint of a paper prepared for the meeting 
of the librarians at Cambridge. In the same 
number will be found one of a series of papers 
on the ‘‘ Philosophers of Somerset,” by Mrs. 
Edmund Boger. 


Mr. Henry STEVENS, “of Vermont,” has 
printed at the Chiswick Press, with a very 
characteristic title-page, the paper read by 
him before the meeting of the Library 
Association at Cambridge (England) in 1882, 
which asks and answers the question ‘‘ Who 
spoils our New English Books?” Insubstance, 
it is a homily addressed alike to author, 
printer and reader, rehearsing their several 
sins in regard to the externals of literature. 
Incidentally, it contains a merited eulogy on 
William Pickering, the publisher, and Charles 
Whittingham, the printer, who combined to 
make famous the Chiswick Press. In paper, 
type, and binding, Mr. Stevens is good enough 
to give in this litile booklet an example of 
what he thinks ‘“‘new English books” should 
be like. We thank him for his practice not 
less than for his precept. 


By permission of the College of Arms the 
April number of the Genealogist will include 
the first instalment of an interesting collec- 
tion of obits, &c., compiled by Richard Maw- 
son, ‘‘ Portcullis” (1717-45). These notices 
are similar to Peter Le Neve’s ‘‘ Memoranda in 
Heraldry,” but extend rather later, terminating 
towards the end of 1729. The MS. belonged to 
John Warburton, Somerset Herald, and was 
presented to the college by Edward, Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal, in 1760. The other 
contents of the number are: “Sir William 
Stewart of Jedworth, Kt., Ancestor of the 
Earl of Galloway,” by J. Bain; ‘ Bracton’s 
Note-book,” by Major-Gen. the Hon. Geo. 
Wrottesley ; ‘‘ History of the Family of Bor- 
lase,” by W. C. Borlase,M.P.; ‘A Scottish Royal 
Tradition Examined” ; ‘‘A Diary of Travel in 
1647-8”; and contributions dealing with 
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funeral certificates, rolls of arms, marriage 
licences, and extracts from parish registers. 


Aw American correspondent informs us that 
“very much as has been generally expressed 
at the commendation of the ACADEMY upon an 
alleged act of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion’ in excluding Bryant’s poems from their 
school course as ‘“‘only second-class poetry.” 
Our correspondent’s misunderstanding of our 
paragraph is nearly as funny as the “‘alleged 
act” which we are supposed to have commended. 


Correction.—In the ACADEMY for March 21 
we stated that Mr. J. W. Clark was bringing 
out “a new edition” of the late Prof. Willis’s 
Architectural History of the University and Col- 
leges of Cambridge. The statement should be 
that Mr. Clark’s forthcoming book is the com- 
pletion of Prof. Willis’s unfinished work. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TWO SONNETS AFTER BION. 
£ 

In dreams great Kupris to my side did bring 

The baby Love, who earthward bowed his head ; 

Her fair hand held the boy ; the while she said: 
‘‘Dear shepherd, take and teach Love how to sing!”’ 
She spoke, then vanished. Each poor pastoral 

thing, 
Fond Soateh, as though Love fain would learn, I 


taught ; 

How Pan the pipe, the flute Athena brought, 
Hermes the harp, the lyre Apollo King. 

‘These lessons [ taught well. No heed he paid, 
But sang me love-songs with his voice so fine, 
Tvaching the passions both of gods and men, 
and all his mother’s arts and deeds divine ; 

Till I forgot what I taught Love, but made 
My own the love-songs that Love taught me then. 

II. 
Though Love be wild, deem not the Muses fear 
him ! 

Nay, from their hearts they dote upon the boy, 

Following after his winged feet with joy ! 

If one loves not, yet sings, they will not hear him, 
Nor teach him any songs, nor venture near him: 

But should a man, soul-tossed by love, employ 

His hours with singing, they’re no longer coy ; 
Nay, all the sisters run in haste to cheer him. 
Take me as witness to the truth thereof ! 

Whene’er I sang of any other man, 

Or of some cther mid the gods above, 
Stammered my tongue, I spake not as I can; 

But when I sang of Lycidas and Love, 

Then through my lips the song with rapture ran. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to have to record the death of 
Bishop Wordsworth, which took place on 
March 20, only afew weeks after his resignation 
of the see of Lincoln, and before the public has 
had time to be familiar with the name of his 
successor. The main facts of Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth’s life are probably familiar to all 
our readers. Born in 1807, educated at Win- 
chester and Cambridge, where he was after- 
wards Fellow of Trinity and Public Orator, he 
become headmaster of Harrow in 1836, Canon 
of Westminster in 1844, and Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1868. He is in some ways an unique figure. 
One of the most distinguished members of a 
distinguished family, he is, perhaps, more re- 
markable as one of the last Englishmen of the 
Old Learning, one of the last to be scholar, 
theologian, and administrator in one. Of his 
administrative work this is not the place to 
speak, and we must leave to more worthy 
hands the criticism of his great Bible Com- 
mentary and his countless other theological 
writings. A student to the end, and a man 
of unusual vigour, he found time to do good 
work in other fields. His contributions to 
general literature include Bentley’s Corre- 
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Memoirs (1851), but his classical studies call 
for most notice. In 1832-3 he made a journey 
in Italy and Greece—in itself a somewhat 
adventurous feat fifty years ago—and pub- 
lished an account of his travels, first in a 
volume called Athens and Attica (1836) and 
afterwards more completely in his (reece: 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical (1839), a 
work of sufficient value to be re-edited by 
Mr. Tozer two years ago. It was on these 
travels that Dr. Wordsworth did two important 
pieces of work. While in Italy, he noticed and 
first called the attention of scholars to the Pom- 
peian grafiti, many of which he published in 
a volume of Jnscriptiones Pompeianae (1837), a 
volume which has approved itself even to the 
critical editors of the Berlin Corpus. In Greece, 
Dr. Wordsworth, following a hint from Sir W. 
Gell, sought for the site of Dodona, and his 
results have been since confirmed by the excava- 
tions of M, Carapanosin 1880. In 1884 appeared 
the edition of Theocritus, graced with several 
‘*palmary emendations,” which are universally 
accepted. The book reached a second edition in 
1877. Since 1844 Dr. Wordsworth devoted him- 
self more and more to church work and theology; 
but he found time to publish three volumes of 
collected Miscellanies some ten years ago, and 
so late as 1883 appeared a pamphlet entitled 
Conjectural Emendations, &c., containing not 
only some singularly felicitous corrections of 
ancient authors made at different times, but 
also an account of the Bishop’s work at Pompeii 
and Dodona (see ACADEMY, June 21, 1884), 
If anyone wishes to have a clear idea of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s work as a scholar, let him read 
the eighty pages of this book, Its writer will, 
no doubt, be remembered perhaps as a great 
bishop, certainly as a ‘“‘ great controversial 
divine ’’; but we hope that even theologians 
will not forget that he was also a fine scholar 
in his earlier years. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Sidt: March 13, 1885. 
Pror. MAsPERO has already accomplished 
wonders at Luxor. Those who remember the 
place in old days will hardly recognise it again. 
The French consulate is gone, once the resi- 
dence of Lady Duff Gordon, and the line of 
squalid hovels that extended between it and 
the mosque of the village has been swept away. 
Only the house of Mustapha Agha still remains 
behind the great colonnade of the temple. 
Troops of children are busily employed in re- 
moving the rubbish that lay beneath the houses, 
and the ancient temple of Luxor is slowly rising 
again to the light of day, as at the touch of a 
magician’s wand. It will be difficult for those 
who have seen it in its former condition to 
realise what a magnificent structure it is—a 
worthy rival of the finest temples that still 
exist in Egypt. The great hall of Amenophis 
III., with its forest of columns, now forms a 
prominent landmark to voyagers on the Nile. 
On the southern side of the building a cornice 
has been discovered, showing that the temple 
originally rose sheer from the river on this side, 
and prevented the bank from being eaten away 
by the tide. At the present rate of progress 
the work undertaken by Prof. Maspéro will be 
accomplished within a year. 

While superintending this work, however, he 
has not been forgetful of other portions of his 
archaeological domain. He has been as far 
south as Assuin, collecting on the way a large 
store of treasures for the museum at Bilak, and 
at Thebes itself he has disinterred the sarcopha- 
gus of Nitékris, the wife of Psammetikhos II., 
from its resting-place—a deep pit in the rock— 
a little above the temple of Dér el-Medineh. 
M. Golénishef, the Russian Egyptologist, has 
also been doing a little excavation at Karnak, 





the temple of Maut, and, in an expedition to 
Hammamit, he has been fortunate enough to 
discover a Nabathean (or “ Sinaitic ”’) grajito. 
One of the most interesting sights I have 
myself witnessed this winter has been the old 
cemetery discovered last spring by Prof. Mas- 
péro about four miles to the south of Ekhmim. 
Here there is a line of low sandhills, which are 
literally honeycombed with tombs of the Ptole- 
maic and Roman periods. Their present ap- 
pearance almost baffles description, and must 
resemble that of the necropolis of Thebes when 
it was first being explored. The ground is 
strewn with fragments of mummies and their 
cases, besides heaps of mummified hawks, of 
all sizes, which were buried in large quantities 
among the human graves. The fellahin, with 
Prof. Maspero’s permission, are still working 
in different parts of the cemetery, and almost 
hourly discovering new tombs. As might be 
expected, the neighbouring villages, like the 
town of Ekhmim itself, are filled with stelae 
and other spoils, and golden-faced mummies of 
the Roman epoch are becoming quite a drug in 
the market. As a stélé of the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty has been met with, we may 
hope soon to reach an earlier stratum of graves. 
The only discovery of my own that I have to 
chronicle is one which seems to settle definitely 
the site of This, the city from which Menes 
went forth to build Memphis and found the 
united monarchy of Egypt. It may be remem- 
bered that last year when visiting a newly- 
found tomb of the eighteenth dynasty above a 
village opposite Girgeh I noticed that ‘‘ the 
gods of This” were mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions painted on its walls, and as the only large 
mounds visible from its entrance were those of 
Girgeh, I concluded that Mariette was right in 
conjecturing the latter town to be the successor 
of the ancient This. I called the village 
Uladaihweh, the name given to it by my 
informants at Abydos. I now find, however, 
that Uladaihweh is really the name of the dis- 
trict, the village itself being Meshayek. While 
waiting at Girgeh this winter my companion, 
Mr. Myers, and myself visited some tombs we 
observed in the cliff on the eastern side of the 
river above the village of Negadiyeh, and 
between two and three miles to the north of 
Meshayek. The tombs turned out to be of the 
Greek epoch, with the exception of one, which 
bore a Latin inscription recording the name 
and death of ‘‘ Cumirius Fuscus, a soldier of 
the 3rd legion.” A villager, however, told us 
that there were other tombs in a ravine a little 
to the north. These we accordingly explored 
under his guidance, and found them to be 
almost entirely quarried away like most other 
monuments of interest in Egypt. But enough 
remained to show that they belonged to the 
Old Empire, and the painted sculptures with 
which their walls had been adorned pointed to 
an earlier date than the tombs of the 4th 
Dynasty at Gizeh. One of them belonged to a 
personage who calls himself ‘‘ prophet of the 
mer of Anhir-t,” and who had caused ‘“‘a stélé 
to be made in This.” Anhir-t, the town of the 
god Anhur whom the Greeks identified with 
their Ares, has long been known as a name of 
This, and since only the river and some sand- 
banks which mark the former channel of the 
Nile intervene between the ravine in which the 
tombs are situated and the town of Girgeh, it 
becomes clear that the mounds of Graeco- 
Roman débris on which Girgeh stands must 
themselves stand on the mounds of an 
older city. The modern name of the town 
is a@ curious survival of the sacred name of 
the earlier one, since 8. George or Girgis is 
the Christian representative of Anhur, the deity 
who, in the old Egyptian belief, contended 
against the powers of evil. Our guideinformed 
us that there was another tomb at the end of 
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the ravine, an hour and a half distant; this is | KR4 


probably in a better state of preservation than 
those we visited. They were apparently in a 
ruined condition in the Roman period; at all 
events, I found some Greek grafiti of the 
Ptolemaic age on the wall of one of them, 
which seemed at that time to have been used 
as a chapel. ’ 

At How I copied a stélé that had been built 
into the floor of a sheikh’s tomb, and is curious 
as describing the person commemorated in it 
as ‘‘ prophet of Hathor-nofer-hotep, belonging 
to the prophets of Hathor of On, and to the 
prophets of Hathor-nofer-hotep,” and ‘‘son 
of the prophet of Hathor-nofer-hotep, Nes- 
Khonsu.” Hathor-nofer-hotep seems to have 
been a king of the XIIIth Dynasty. 

I may. mention, for the benefit of future 
explorers in the valley of the Nile, that I was 
told by a native dealer in antiquities at Ekhmim 
that inscribed ostraka are found at Menshiyeh, 
though I failed to procure any there myself, 
and that I learned from a native at Koft that 
the objects belonging to the Old Empire 
occasionally to be bought at Keneh come from 
tombs four and a half hours’ distant in a 
northerly direction. A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEATH OF CROMWELL’S SON. 
London: March 25, 1885. 

In reply to Mr. Aldis Wright, I am quite 
ready to admit that, having a very strong con- 
viction that The Squire Papers are forgeries, I 
expressed myself too absolutely on the par- 
ticular evidence adduced by me;. but I cannot 
allow that that evidence is as weak as Mr. 
Aldis Wright thinks. After a considerable 
experience of the parliamentary newspapers, 
I believe that, at least, after the first weeks of 
the war, they are for the most part truthful in 
intention. No doubt they frequently make 
mistakes, and are especially prone to exaggerate 
the plunderings and misconduct of the Royal- 
ists ; such news, however, as that of the death 
of Cromwell’s son was just one of the points on 
which a newspaper was likely to be correct. 
Even the father, important as he was, was not 
yet a personage of primary importance; and 
the fact that the statement does not occur in 
any other of the nine or ten weekly papers 
which appeared in London, combined with the 
mention of Cromwell’s strong affection, makes 
me think that the writer of Zhe Parliamentary 
Scout had some special information from Crom- 
well’s friends, even if he was not himself 
counted among the number. I have, however, 
acting on Mr. Aldis Wright’s hint, written to 
Newport Pagnell to enquire whether the story 
is confirmed by the register. At all events, I 
know from the Letter-Book of the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms that sickness was at this 
time rife at Newport Pagnell. 

I must, however, demur to Mr, Aldis Wright’s 
statement that even if the newspaper statement 
should be confirmed it would at most prove 
that Cornet Squire’s information was incorrect. 
Considering the intimate relations between 
Squire and Cromwell, it appears to me exceed- 
ingly improbable, to say the least of it, that he 
should have contented himself with a mere 
loose rumour on the subject of the death of his 
patron’s son, or that he should not have been 
aware in the beginning of July that the young 
man had died more than three months before. 

Giving Mr. Aldis Wright, however, the 
benefit of the doubt in this case, I now proceed 
to give the other reasons which convince me 
that the letters are forged. Mr. Aldis Wright 
puts strongly the external difficulties in the 
way of an unfavourable judgment, but I do 
not gather from his letter that he is aware of 
the enormous internal difficulties on the other 
side. If he can remove them, he will have my 
sincere thanks, as I shall then have materials 
for Cromwell’s story which I am, at present, 
entirely unable to use. 

The letters may be attacked on three lines, 
each of them entirely independent of one 
another. 

1, The modern form of the language is fre- 
quently most startling. Would Cromwell, as 
in letter viii., have described his wife as ‘“‘m 
dame”? Would Henry Cromwell in the letter 
following letter xxix. say thatthe “Ca’andishers” 
are ‘“‘coming on hot” ? Or would Oliver, as in 
letter xxxiv., have written, ‘‘I stand no non- 
sense from any one”? The evidence from lan- 
guage is one which can be dealt with by Mr. 
Aldis Wright with far more knowledge than I 








possess, but I am quite content to take my 
stand on the date of ‘‘ Christmas ve ” to letter 
xxxii. What would a collector of autographs 
of the twentieth century say if he were asked 
to buy a supposed letter of Simeon or Wilber- 
force, dated ‘‘The Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary”? Christmas Eve, too, in 1643 
of all years, when the observance of Christmas 
was for the first time forbidden in London, 
Christmas Day having, in 1642, fallen on a 
Sunday ! 

2. The dating of The Squire Papers is most 
peculiar. Of the eighty-six letters printed as 
undoubtedly genuine by Carlyle, up to the end 
of 1648, in the first volume of the edition of 
1866, only three are without the date of the 
day of the month as well as of the month; and 
those three are taken from printed svurces, so 
that there is no reason to suppose that, if we 
had Cromwell’s autograph letters, we should 
find that he made an exception in these cases to 
his usual rule. 

Of the thirty-five letters in The Squire Papers 
only thirteen are dated in the usual way; seven 
are entirely undated, counting those as such 
which are filled up between inverted com.aas 
conjecturally by Carlyle; one has the date of 
the month only; one has a date which even 
Carlyle could not accept ; one has the date eaten 
by moths ; and thirteen have the dates in some 
peculiar form or other, such as “‘This day 
Monday,” ‘‘ This day 3rd August,” &. 

Is ‘it likely that the real Cromwell, in this 
one correspondence, would have broken away 
from all his habits? If it be said that these 
letters were for the most part short and 
hurriedly written, I am able to produce the 
following letter, which is shorter than any 
among The Squire Papers, from a copy in Sir 
Samuel Luke’s Letter Book (Egerton MSS., 
785, fol. 12): 

“ sr 
Its my Lords pleasure y* y*® Prisoners bee 
hasted to Cambridge, pardon this hast 
Yor humble servant 
March 9% 1643. Oll. Cromwell.” 


Another longer letter at fol. 11 in the same 
volume bears ‘‘ March 8th” duly, as do other 
letters not printed by Carlyle in the Barrington 
Collection. 

3. After all, however, the main stress must 
be laid on the discovery of anachronisms, and 
here the difficulty of bringing the usually vague 
statements of The Squire Papers into comparison 
with accredited facts is very great. I am 
afraid, for instance, that the character of 
letter i. will hardly appear to Mr. Aldis Wright 
in the same light as it does to me. It takes for 
granted a state of feeling in the country of 
which we have not the slightest hint anywhere 
else. That it was necessary to protect the 
king from personal injury in March 164}, I, for 
one, entirely disbelieve, and I am also incredulous 
on the note of the journal mentioning a sad riot 
at Peterborough on the king’s going to Stam- 
ford, between the townsmen and the array. 
Cromwell would, I think, have spoken of the 
trained bands or the militia, not of the array; 
but anyhow, that this riot over the king’s 
person, in times of full peace, should have left 
no trace in the polemical literature of the time 
is more than marvellous. Whata piece of good 
luck it would have been to Charles if he could 
have referred to it to justify his reluctance to 
trust himself without an armed force, instead 
of being obliged to content himself with repeat- 
ing again and again the well-worn tale of the 
Westminster riots. 

In letter iv.: ‘‘ You must get lead as you 
may: the churches have enough and to spare 
on them.” This is the mythical Cromwell we 
know of from the mouths of vergers, not 
the real one. Was there no county magazine ’ 
If there was, it could not have been emptied in 
June, 1642, 
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In letter xv., supposed to have been written 
in March 1643, mwell asks for ‘‘a new 
cravat.” Cravats were introduced into France 
in 1636, but I have never, so far as my 
memory serves, seen the word in any English 
letter up to this date. In Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary the first quotation is from Hudibras, 
where it appears as “‘crabat.” © In Skinner’s 
Etymologicon, published after the author’s death, 
which took place in 1667, we have “ crabbat, 
yel potius crabat, sudarium linteum complica- 
tum viatoribus et militibus usitatum, vox, cum 
re ips’ nuper levitate nostra donata.” “Nuper” 
can scarcely mean 24 years ago; and if we get 
over this difficulty, Cromwell is hardly the man 
to have adopted a new French foppery when 
he was on military service. Even in portraits 
taken when he kept state at Whitehall one 
. looks in vain for the *‘ sudarium linteum compli- 
catum.” If Cromwell had written at all on 
the subject he would have written not fora 
single ‘‘crabat,” but for a dozen or two of 
plain bands. 

In letter xxvi., fortunately a dated one, 
Cromwell, writing on August 3, says that 
“some of the Suffolk troop” wanted to go 
home for harvest. ‘‘Now,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
is hardly to be given, seeing we are after Lynn 
Leaguer, and require all aid needful to surround 
them.” If Cromwell himself had read this 
passage he would perhaps have said of the 
forger that ‘‘ The Lord hath delivered him into 
our hands.” ‘There could have been no Lynn 
Leaguer on August 3, for the simple reason that 
Lynn had as yet shown no signs of resistance. 
In a letter abstracted from the Hist. MSS. 
Com. Rep., vii. 559, of the whole of which I 
have a copy, Capt. William Poe, who was him- 
self employed against Lynn, writes on August 
19 that L had declared against the Parlia- 
ment six days a, that is to say, on August 
13, exactly ten days after Cromwell’s supposed 
letter was written. After this I hope I shall 
have convinced Mr, Aldis Wright that what- 
ever difficulty there may be in supposing The 
Squire Papers to be forgeries, there is still greater 
difficulty in supposing them to be genuine. Non 
credo quia impossibile. I would also refer an 
inquirer to Mr. Walter Rye’s note in the Nor- 
folk Antiquarian Miscellany, ii: 16. ‘‘I do not 
think,” writes Mr. Rye, ‘‘any of the critics 
noticed that ‘London Lane,’ in Norwich, 
where ‘Cornet Squire’ was directed to pur- 
chase some hosiery for Cromwell, was never so 
called, and that Lordon Street was then, and 
till quite recently, called ‘Cockey Lane.’” Mr. 
Rye also notes that four out of the 140 names 
‘‘of those who joined us at the siege of Lynn” 
have double Christian names, and this, even if 
it stood alone, would be conclusive evidence of 
forgery. SaMvUEL R. GARDINER. 








THE HUNTING OF THE WREN. 
Llanwrin Rectory, Machynlleth : March 23, 1885. 
If, as Prof. Ridgeway thinks, the wren was 
selected on account of its prolificness, the 
occasional substitution of the sparrow for that 
bird becomes very intelligible; for, as is well 
known, Sparrows increase very rapidly—a fact 
of which farmers and others need not be re- 
minded, D. Sttvan Evans. 
P.S.—In my letter of March 10 the word 
printed “‘ gwylian ” should be ‘‘ gwyliau.” 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


MownDay, March 30, 8.30 p.m. Ch rsary 
p , 8. .m. emical: Annive 
Meeting, Election of Office-Bearers and Council. 
TUESDAY, March 31 SpE. Civil Engineers : Adjourned 
on, “ The Electrical Regulation of the Speed 
of Steam Engines and other Motors for driving 
Ta Dynamos,” by Mr, P. W. Willans. 
cma, April2,8 p.m. Linnean : *‘ The Coast Flora 
t Lepyel .’ by Mr. Henry Groves; “ Studies in 
egetable Biology—Observations on the Continuity 








ot Protoplasm, and on Rosanoff’s Crystals iu the 
Endosperm Cells of Manihot Glaziovii,” by Mr. 
Spencer Moore. 
8p.m. Chemical. 
8 p.m. Mathematical: “On an Equation in 
Matrices,”’ by Dr. T. Muir; “‘ Eliminants and Asso- 
ciated Roots,’”’ by Mr. E. B, Elliott. 





SCIENCE. 


Trish Texts, with Translations and a Dictionary. 
By Wh. Stokes and E. Windisch. (Leipsic: 
Hirzel.) 


The work before me is the first part of a second 
series of Irish Texts, the other being Prof. 
Windisch’s Irische Texte mit Worterbuch, pub- 
lished in 1880. This first instalment of the 
second part consists of the tale of the destruc- 
tion of Troy, with a translation into English 
and notes in the same language by Mr. Stokes, 
the old Irish glosses in a Carlsruhe Codex of the 
“Soliloquia of 8. Augustine,” edited, with 
notes, by Prof. Windisch, and a tale about the 
Feast of Bricriu and the Banishment of the 
Sons of Déel Dermait. Mr. Stokes had already 
published a text, with a translation of the tale 
of the destruction of Troy, under the title of 
Togail Troi (Calcutta, 1881); but the present 
version comes from another MS., namely, H. 
2. 17, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and it differs considerably from the other. For 
me to try to praise the work of so well-known 
a scholar as Mr. Stokes, would read like an 
attempt to patronise him, so I will confine my 
remarks to the excellent notes with which he 
has accompanied his translation. Line 28: 
cliath, if it be certain that it means battle, 
would dispose of the we of connecting, 
as I have attempted, the word Celtae with the 
Old-Norse hild-r, ‘‘ battle.” L. 159: @ propos of 
the Irish term, the mouth of the sword, Mr. 
Stokes says that ‘‘ here the mouth that drains is 
used for the point that pierces”; but may not 
the reference have originally been to the Celtic 
sword, which did not pierce, as it was broad and 
blunt at the end, being meant only for cutting ? 
The same figure of speech is extended, it is true, 
line 418, to spear and sword (gdi 7 chlaidib); 
but this is not conclusive. I do not know 
what sort of sword was used in Ireland when 
this story received its present form; but the 
phraseology of the stone age still exists in 
Wales, as may be noticed when a Welshman, 
talking English, says that he has broken his 
finger with a penknife, though meaning nothing 
more than that he has slightly cut the skin 
of it. This comes from a time when there 
was a lack of tools that would make a clean 
cut without forcible striking, and accordingly 
neither Irish nor Welsh has many verbs, 
so far asI can remember, meaning ‘‘to cut,” 
without at the same time meaning to strike 
or break, these last being probably the 
primary significations conveyed by them. 
L. 412: Mr. Stokes suggests that the Irish cesc 
‘a question” comes from the Latin quaestio 
through Welsh, which sometimes makes st into 
sc. The worst of this is the fact that the Welsh 
form itself has not yet been discovered. When 
it comes to light it will form an interesting 
addition to the other instances of Latin words 
borrowed by the Irish from the Welsh, such as 
most or all of those in which Irish c (Ogmic qv) 
takes the place of Latin p, such as casc ‘‘ Easter,” 
from pascha, to which I would add Cothraige, a 
name of St. Patrick’s, as being merely the Latin 
Patricius put into an Irish form. The supposed 
derivation of the name from the Irish cethir 
‘four’ was what suggested the clumsy story 
of his having been the slave of four masters. 
This etymology accounts even for the declension 
of the Irish word. It occurred to me some 
time ago, but it has also been communicated to 
me by Mr. Henry Bradley, who has arrived at it 
independently in the course of his own studies, 
which the readers of the ACADEMY know to be 





not lacking in originality.* L. 533: Mr. Stokes 
quotes Ascoli’s rendering of bether (Gram. 
Celtica, 501) *‘ by veniatur rather than by est.” 
But the note of Ascoli’s in which that occurs is 
one of the passages most open to criticism in his 
brilliant introduction to his Note Irlandesi, p. 10. 
That a substantive verb should assume the 
passive voice is to him wna monstruosita nell’ 
ordine logico, so he is naturally relieved to find a 
meaning for bether which is free from all taint 
of the monstrosity in question. But it is all 
in vain, as we Welshmen use similar forms 
every day of our lives; in fact, there is no verb 
in our language which does not assume the 
voice which he would call passive. The mistake 
however is to treat as passive what to us is 
simply impersonal. Verbal forms of the kind 
probably never suggest passivity to a Celt who 
has not been used to the passives of some other 
language ; certainly they do not suggest it to a 
Welshman: thus we say (a) byddir ‘‘ somebody, 
one, people, they will be or are wont to be” ; (b) 
cysgwyd, ‘‘ somebody, one, they, people slept,” 
which admits of being defined as in cysgwyd 
gan Ywain, ‘“‘it was slept by Owen, or Owen 
slept” (compare Latin ventum est and the like) ; 
(c) rhoddwyd, ‘* somebody gave, datum est” and 
with an object rhoddwyd llyfr “‘ one or they gave 
a book, or a book was given,” which may be further 
defined by a prepositional phrase stating by 
whom the action was performed. This last kind 
of verb would be translated by means of a passive 
into languages possessing that voice, but in Celtic 
it falls into the much larger category of imper- 
sonals, and I fail to see any evidence that the 
passive aspect preceded the impersonal one in 
the forms in question. In Old-Irish the de- 
ponent verb is fully developed as in Latin, while 
the so-called passive is confined to the third 
person, mostly of the singular : is it inconceiv- 
able, then, that these so-called passives should 
have been arrived at by impersonalising the 
deponent verb, which was originally, perhaps, 
a kind of dtmanepada or middle voice? and 
why should the pronominal subject of a modern 
Irish passive be in what is regarded as the ac- 
cusative case, and not in the nominative? The 
old theory, which explained the r of the Latin 
passives as representing an older s or se, is only 
founded on ignorance of the phonology of the 
most nearly related languages; so it may 
prove worth the while of Latin philologists to 
try the problem of the origin of the Latin pas- 
sives in a different way, and to regard them as 
posterior to the so-called deponents. L. 1044: 
with the Irish nouns which have an a stem in 
the singular and an as stem in the plural, 
compare Welsh forms like cawr ‘a giant,” 
plural cewri, which have already been compared 
by me with such German instances as Grab, 
Griiber, ‘‘ Lectures on Welsh Philology,” p. 30. 
Line 1,384: roadnacht ‘‘ buried,’? which Mr. 
Stokes derives from a ‘‘root na(n)c,” nac, is 
one of the verbs which seem to have had a 
secondary root-form nag (see the Rev. Celt., 
vi., p. 18), for the Welsh equivalent is adneu, 
‘*to deposit as a pledge, or else as a body in 
the grave, to bury.” Line 1,660: with doror- 
chair ‘‘fell” should probably be compared the 
Welsh ciawr ‘‘fell” in poem xxviij. of the 
Book of Taliessin (Skene, ii. 179); but both are 
of obscure formation. Line 1,767: I cannot 
quite see how the de of ind-ara-de, ‘‘ one of the 
two,” is to be equated with the Gothic genitive 
pl. thizé or with a Gothic pronoun of any kind 
beginning with th; at any rate, it should 
be explained at greater length. With some 
hesitation I would suggest that the de is 
made up of d@’di or d’ae with di as in cechtur ai 
‘* uterque eorum,” or that it is some derivative 
from dé or di ‘‘two”; lastly, there is an un- 
identified pronoun in such Welsh forms as /i-!)- 





* Since writing the above a friend has suggested 
to me that Cothraige is the Latin guadriga, » term 
applied to S. Patrick in an old Life. 
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ddo ‘‘ without him,” heb-ddi ‘ without her,” 
and heb-ddynt ‘‘ without them,” as to which it 
is not yet certain that the dd in them represents 
an original j. 

Next come the glosses in the Carlsruhe MS. 
containing the “ Soliloquia of S. ‘Augustine ” ; 
the Codex once belonged to Reichenau, and the 
glosses are supposed to be mostly in the same 
hand as the text, while the whole appears to 
be of the ninth century. Prof. Windisch gives 
as much of the text as he thought necessary 
for the understanding of the glosses. He 
appends notes of his own, and the work has 
been carefully done, which was facilitated by 
his having had the loan of the MS. to study at 
his leisure at Leipsic. The only general criticism 
which I should be inclined to make would be 
that he is now and then too ready to correct 
the MS. where he ought rather to reconsider 
his own interpretation of it. Thus fol. 5¢ has 
the following words: ‘‘ Sed dum in hoc corpore 
est anima etiam si plenissime videat hoc est 
intelligat deum,” with the gloss meit assoch- 
macht on plenissime. On this we have the foot- 
note ‘‘ Ueber dem ¢ von meit steht ein Abkiir- 
zungszeichen, das hier keinen Sinn haben kann,” 
and which we cannot conveniently represent in 
type. But why the scribe should have written 
a mark of abbreviation which can have no 
meaning where he has put it, we are not told, 
except in so far as Windisch’s interpretation in 
the notes at the end may be regarded as an 
answer. In the latter he explains the gloss to 
mean ‘‘ wie es am stirksten ist (wortlich: die 
Grisse welche stark ist), vgl. Gl. 98.” This is 
not encouraging, and I should prefer thinking 
that the scribe understood what he was about, to 
supposing him to have explained plenissime to 
mean die Grisse welche stark ist. But let us turn 
to Gloss 98: there the marginal gloss caisin 
sochmacht is referred to the words ‘‘ Quicquid 
hautem uidens uidendo sentit id etiam uideat 
necesse est.’”’ In his notes at the end Prof. 
Windisch explains caisin as the dative of cais 
(caisiu is what one would have expected), 
which he takes to mean eye; and sochmacht, he 
says, is ‘eigentlich stark, kriftig” ; but the 
word may have also been a substantive, meaning 
power or strength. Let us now return to Prof. 
Windisch’s gloss meit assochmacht; according 
to his description, the reading meant seems to 
have been meitither assochmacht, which I should 
render ‘‘as great or as much as her power or 
ability”"—that is to say, of the anima of 
which the text speaks; but I should have 
no objection to as being taken as a rela- 
tive verb, and sochmacht as an adjective, 
the whole being rendered ‘‘as much as it 
(or she) is able,’’ provided the syntax can be 
upheld. But, in any case there seems to be no 
ground whatsoever for declining to follow the 
MS. As to the word mertither, it will be 
found as métither (also meitigthir) in the Pro- 
fessor’s own dictionary. To be sure, he explains 
it as grésser, which is a little misleading, as it 
means either greater than, or as great as, accord- 
ing to the way it is used ; in fact, the Old-Irish 
comparative originally no more conveyed a sense 
of superiority than does the English word 
whether or the German ander. It was a com- 
p2rative and nothing more, which may prob- 
ubly be said also of the corresponding forms in 
the ancient Aryan parent speech, the idea of 
superiority or the reverse being indicated by 
means of particles, such as than, quam, and the 
like, or the use of special case-endings. On 
this point our Irish grammars and dictionaries 
leave us in considerable uncertainty ; but more 
careful reading of Old-Irish will probably prove 
the means of Tessin exact rules about the 


use of this comparative. 

The next instance is somewhat different, as it 
only ascribes to the glossator the writing of 
more careless Latin than he can justly be 
charged with ; a passage relating to marrying 





a wife ends, fol. 6°, with the words—‘‘* Nam 
tempture hoc periculosius est quam posse 
felicius.” Of this the learned editor remarks: 
‘‘Dazu unter der Zeile am Ende der Columne 
Gl. 28 cid arthucait clainde dagné nech. 7 
niparétrud is m6, unter den letzten Worten von 
nip an: is periculosius quam felicius.” Now, 
it is too bad to make the pious old scribe write 
such Latin as is periculosius quam felicius, be- 
cause the Professor has failed to pick out the 
Irish in the gloss, and has treated the Irish verb 
to be as the Latin pronoun is. Windisch’s two 
pieces form one continuous gloss, thus: ‘‘ cid 
arthucait cldinde dagné nech. 7 niparétrud is mé 
is periculosius quam felicius,” that is to say, 
leaving the Latin words as they stand, ‘‘ though 
one do it for the sake of offspring and not rather 
from lust, it is periculosius quam felicius.” 

A third instance occurs in connection with 
the words, fol. 23*, ‘‘ uel quod etiam deoculo 
dicebamus cui non liceat aquilae oculum multo 
quam noster est esse breuiorem,” with the gloss 
dinachfollus on cui non liceat, of which the Pro- 
fessor says, ‘‘liceat steht fiir liqueat und dem 
entspricht follus ‘“‘klar,” nach follus koinnte 
bedeuten ‘‘dass nicht klar ist,” aber dinach 
muss ein Fehler sein. Man erwartet dianach, 
oder noch vollstiindiger dem lateinischen cui 
non liqueat entsprechend: cia dianachfollus.” 
Possibly, if the scribe wrote such glosses as 
the Professor would expect him to have done; 
but he seems to have gone his own way, and to 
have written just enough to remind him of the 
meaning; so he was not particular to gloss cui 
non liceat word for word. It was enough for 
him to jot down that the liceat here used 
referred to light: that is to say, it was the verb 
which we should write liqueat. Why, then, 
should he not have written of it that it was the 
verb used ‘‘of anything clear,” and express 
that in Irish by the words di nach fullus ? 

One or two remarks on Prof. Windisch’s 
account of certain words discussed in his 
notes: in the first place, he has suggested, gl. 
1, that re, ‘‘space or room,” is a feminine of 
the Ja declension ; but this he did probably in 
ignorance of the fact that the word is re also 
in Welsh in the compound nwy/f-re, ‘the at- 
mosphere,” which does not favour the Ja de- 
clension, to say the least of it. Nor does he 
seem to have recognised the accusative of re in 
inrembic, which he renders ‘‘ kurz zuvor,”’ and 
compares with inremdédenach, ‘‘ prepostere.” 
I cannot help reduplicating this last adverb, 
for inrembic (for in rem bic) is an accusative 
of time meaning “a little space”; and, accord- 
ing to Windisch’s own showing, it is a gloss on 
paulo (not on paulo ante) in the following pas- 
sage, fol. 28 recto: ‘‘ Quid enim tandem incau- 
tius. si ut paulo ante uigelares tibi elaboretur”’ 
—the last word is to be understood to mean 
elaberetur. The word itargnin, ‘‘intelligit,” is 
the subject of a very interesting remark, in 
which the Professor takes the verb as evidence 
of an early form gna-nd-(mi), and as an in- 
stance of an ancient form, better preserved in 
Trish than in Sanskrit, with its ja-nd-mi; and 
I would call his attention also to the Slavonic 
znanie, ‘* knowledge, science.” The word 
fiu, “like,” in glosses 81, 103, 107, is re- 
garded by Windisch as not distinct from /iu, 
** dignus” ; but I should be inclined to doubt 
the correctness of that opinion, and to ask 
whether it may not be connected with another 
mysterious little word, feib, ‘‘as.” If so, the 
two would look like the dative (or, say, the 
ablative) singular and plural respectively of a 
stem fe, which might possibly be referred to 
the same source as the English wise, German 
Weise; in fact, the fiw in these glosses would 
almost admit of being rendered in der Weise. 

The very curious tule which Prof. Windisch 
now publishes calls for many remarks; but I 
must, for want of space, confine myself to one 
(or two. At lines 182-185, I find him again 








suggesting a very doubtful correction of his 
text. The Irish, according to him, reads — 
‘‘Ata sund ocut a mathair 7 a n-athair. j, 
Rian 7 gabar 7 Finnabair riside a n-athar 
Riangabra.” This is rendered at p. 199: 
‘*Dort ist ihre Mutter und ihr Vater, nimlich 
Riangabar und Finnabair, die Erzihlerin ihres 
Vaters Riangabar.” By treating the conjunc- 
tion between Rianand Gabar asde trop, Windisch 
perpetrates the translation of mother and father 
into father and daughter. The other persons 
named in the house come in separate triads — 
Eithne, Etan and Etain; Eochaid, Aed and 
Oengus; Loeg, Id, and Seglang; nor—con- 
sidering that the ancient Irish were as fond 
of triads formerly as the Welsh still are— 
can there be any doubt that we want a triad 
in the case in question, and the three names 
are, in fact, there. If one treat Rian 7 Gabar as 
a gloss and alter their order, or that of mathair 
and athair, all will come right ; thus: Ata sund 
ocut a mdthair 7 a n-athair. i. Gabar 7 Rian, 
7 Finnabair riside a n-athar Riangabra, ‘‘ There 
are their mother and their father, to wit Gabar 
and Rian, and Finnabair the story-teller (?) of 
her father Riangabra.” The genitive of Gabar 
is Gabra, the name of the wife; her husband is 
Rian, or more fully Gabar’s Rian, in Irish 
Rian-gabra: in other words Rian and Riangabra 
mean the husband; where Prof. Windisch 
has found the nominative Riangabar I know 
not, as I have never, to my recollection, met 
with it. But as he insists on treating Rian- 
gabra as Riangabar in diverse places in 


the text, it would seem that he had 
found a reason for doing so, otherwise 
I should say, Leave it alone. I had almost 


overlooked a short appendix full of interesting 
extracts and some corrections; but the one at 
the end connecting the Irish martad, ‘‘ butcher- 
ing or massacre,” with the Welsh brathu, “to 
wound,” is, in my opinion, a very unfortunate 
one, the original etymology deriving the Irish 
word from the same source as the Old-Norse 
myréa, ‘‘to murder,” being probably much 
nearer the mark. 

In spite of the points on which I am forced 
to differ from Prof. Windisch, I must say that 
the students of Irish are greatly indebted to 
him and Mr. Stokes for this fresh boon they 
have conferred on them by the issue of so 
valuable a book, though it be only a foretaste of 
more that is to follow of the same excellent 
quality. J. Ruys. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WRIGHT’S ‘‘ EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.” 
Tendring Rectory, Colchester: March 21, 1835. 


With some reluctance, I ask leave to register 
a protest in the ACADEMY against the unpro- 
voked aggressions of which I have been the 
victim in Mr. Wright’s Empire of the Hittites. 
I had hoped that a reputation for caution and 
general accuracy would have neutralised the 
effect of these aggressive remarks from a new 
writer; but I find that Mr. Wright’s attacks 
have in some quarters been cited to my disad- 
vantage. Reviewers to whom the Hittites are 
strange folk greedily seize on personalities like 
these to fill up their space. I have just received 
from America a number of a critico-theological 
magazine, in which one of the damaging sen- 
tences is quoted with (it is true) a very full 
context and no comments. As I learn that a 
new edition of The Empire of the Hittites is ex- 
pected, may I publicly express the hope that 
all the author’s references to my article 
‘* Hittites” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(which is by no means diametrically opposed 
to his own views) may be omitted? Mr. 
Wright’s opinions on Old Testament criticism 
differ very widely from my own; but this gives 
him no just cause for stigmatising the critical 
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views in my article as a “‘ survival,” 
or for repeated slurs cast upon my character 

a scholar. 
* other course than that which I now adopt 
is open to me, since a friendly expostulation 
after a similar attack in the British Quarterly 
Review produced no satisfactory result. 

May I add, as a contribution to the general 
subject, that I am not aware of any material 

int which I have to retract in my article ? 
hat Mr. Wright will have to recall some of 
his statements and hypotheses secms at present 
more probable than that I shall have to change 
my own view of the “‘ Hittites ” of Genesis. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. - 


Tue President of the Manchester Medical 
Society, Mr. Walter Whitehead, in his opening 
address, delivered on February 4, gave some 
alarming statistics with regard to the rapid 
increase in the prevalence of cancer in this 
country. He said that in 1882 (the last year 
for which the Registrar-General has issued a 
report) the number of deaths from cancer was 
14,057, against 4,807 in 1849. The proportion 
which the deaths from cancer bear to the total 
number of deaths shows the following steady 


Startling as these figures are, Mr. Whitehead 
considers that they do not adequately repre- 
sent the extent of the increase, as the earlier 
returns included under the head of cancer other 
growths, such as fibroids, popypi, lupus, c., 
which are now distinguished from it; while the 
chimney-sweeper’s cancer, which added largely 
to the earlier statistics, has now practically dis- 
appeared, In 1882 twice as many females died 
from cancer as males. The proportionate in- 
crease in the number of deaths from 1849 to 
1882 has been considerably greater among men 
than among women. 


Mr. STANFORD will publish immediately after 
Easter the Government Survey Map of Cyprus, 
which had been nearly completed by Major 
Kitchener when he was ordered to Dongola last 
year. The map is on sixteen sheets, is drawn 
tu a scale of one inch toa mile, and will bring 
before the public, for the first time, with clear- 
ness and accuracy, both the political and 
physical geography of this interesting ‘place 
of arms,” 

A SOMEWHAT novel method of treating 
mineralogical subjects has been introduced by 
M. Raoul Jagnaux in his recently-published 
Traité de Minéralogie appliquée aux Arts. In- 
stead of simply describing the various mineral 
species, he enters into a long discussion of their 
industrial applications, their geological posi- 
tion, and their chemical relations ; thus import- 
mg into the subject a quantity of useful 
information not usually found in works on 
mineralogy. 


and rapid progression :— 
In 1849 it was 1 in 90. 
a ff. hx oe 
. ae - ho oe 
» 1880 ,, 1.,, 40. 
1882__,, 1 36. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. H. Sweer’s Elementarbuch des gesprochenen 
Englisch (‘Primer of spoken English”) is 
nearly through the press, and will be published 
shortly by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. It 
consists of descriptions, dialogues, and stories 
in the simplest colloquial language, together 
with a glossary and a grammatical sketch, in 
which special attention is given to the laws of 
stress and intonation considered as an integral 
part of syntax, and also to the relation of weak 
to strong forms (it is, its, &c.). All the texts 
and examples are in a rigorously phonetic 








notation, sentence-stress and intonation being 
marked consistently. The glossary and m- 
mar are in German, the book being intended to 
meet the present German movement in favour 
of a reform in the teaching of languages on the 
basis of a rational phonetic and psychological 
study of living speech. 


Pror. MERRIAM has an interesting paper 
in the last volume of the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association on ‘‘ The 
Cesareum and the worship of Augustus at 
Alexandria.” In this he seeks to show that 
the Cwsareum of Alexandria was erected in 
honour of Augustus, possibly on the site of a 
chapel already dedicated to Julius Caesar. 
Augustus allowed himself to be addressed and 
worshipped as a godin Egypt, and we learn 
from Philo that his temple at Alexandria was 
entitled that of Caesar Epibaterios, which 
Prof. Merriam makes it clear, despite the 
authority of Mommsen and Liddell and Scott, 
must mean ‘‘the deity to whom the epibateria, 
the sacrifices at embarking and disembarking, 
were offered, who rules the sea, and protects 
all sailors.” We are reminded by this of a 
assage in the first Georgic (29-31), as well as of 
the anecdote related by Suetonius of the Alex- 
andrian sailors met with by Augustus in the 
Bay of Puteoli, where they were offering 
epibateria and thanksgivings to their deity the 
Emperor for the success of their voyage. 
Prof. Merriam suggests that a represen- 
tation of the Caesareum is to be found on an 
Alexandrian coin, which has the head of Augus- 
tus on the obverse, and a temple with four 
columns, between which is an Aesculapian staff 
and serpent, on the reverse. In any case 
Augustus, as ‘‘Son of the Sun, ‘‘ assumed in 
Egypt the attributes of the Sun-god, and his 
Caesareum may therefore have taken the place 
of the Pharos asthe centre of a cult paid by 
sailors first to Hephaestion, the favourite of 
Alexander the Great, and afterwards to the 
parents of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Prof. 
Merriam is wrong, however, in seeing in the 
Obelisks which stood near the Caesareum 
evidences of sun-worship. We learn from an 
inscription at Edfu that the obelisk was 
erected by the Egyptians for a much more 
prosaic purpose, to serve, namely, as a light- 
ning-conductor. 


A NOTE in the forthcoming Rolls edition of 
the Tripartite Life of Patrick for the tirst time 
identifies Nemthor, which, according to Fiacc’s 
hymn, the oldest Gaelic authority, was the birth- 
place of that saint. Nemthor is spelt Nenipthor 
in the Tertia Vita, c. 4 (Colgan’s Trias Thauma- 
turga, p.21). This is obviously the Nemptodorum 
of Gregory of Tours. This, again, is the elder 
Nemeto-durum, now Nanterre, at the foot of 
Mont Valérien, about seven miles from Paris. 


Hebraica is the title of a quarterly journal in 
the interests of Hebrew study, published by 
the American Publication Society of Hebrew 
at Chicago. A curious post-office phrase 
designates this as ‘‘ second-class matter.” 
Hebrew students may be assured, however, 
that all that is here presented to them is of 
first-class accuracy and interest. The January 
number contains ‘‘The Massoretic Vowel- 
System,” by Prof. Joy; ‘‘ The Daghesh in Initial 
Letters,” translated by Rev. O. O. Fletcher; 
“The Old Testament in the Time of the 
Talmud,” by Dr. Pick; ‘‘ Assyrian Phonology, 
with Special Reference to Hebrew,” by Prof. 
Haupt; Assyriclogical Notes, by Prof. F. 
Brown ; Miscellaneous Notes, by Prof. Peters ; 
General and Editorial Notes (including one 
by Rabbi Felsenthal); Book Notices; and 
Semitic Bibliography. The April number will 
close the first volume. With reasonable en- 
couragement, the managing editor (Dr. es 
will undertake the issue of vol. ii. Paper an 
type are unexceptionable, and we trust that 





| 


some of our readers will encourage so useful 


an enterprise by becoming subscribers (the 
price is two dollars a year). Prof. Haupt’s 
paper on ‘‘ Assyrian Phonology” is by itself 


worth the full price of the number. The 
managing editor is best known by his con- 
nexion with that original and now important 
organisation called the American Institute of 
Hebrew. This organisation has lately been 
strengthened by the combined sanction and 
support of all the recognised teachers of 
Hebrew in America, some of whom have studied 
in Germany, and are first-rate scholars. We 
would express the pious wish that the guides 
of theological study in this country would so 
far forget their sectional differences as to com- 
bine for the purpose of providing a sound and 
complete system of instruction in Hebrew, 
similar to that now enjoyed by our kinsmen 
across the sea. 


AN extra number of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Triibner) contains e second report by Prof. Peter- 
son on his search for Sanskrit MSS. dealing with 
the year 1883-84. The principal library exam- 
ined was that of the Raja of Alwar in Rajpu- 
tana, which is especially rich in Vedic books. 
A catalogue of these is printed in the appendix. 
An interesting feature of the report is the de- 
tailed description of a Jain poem of the tenth 
century, which throws an indirect light upon 
the religious condition of India at that time. 
The number of Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the 
Bombay Government during the year was 301, 
of which a list is given, with extracts filling fifty 
pages. The report altogether does credit to 
the industry and learning of the writer, and 
forms a fresh proof of the value of a work that 
has now been carried on in Western India for 
some years. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Hisroricat Society. (Zhursday, March 19.) 


Mr. AtperMAN Hurst in the Chair.—Mr. J° 
Foster Palmer read a paper on ‘‘ The Development 
of the Fire Arts under the Puritans,’’ in which he 
endeavoured to show that the influence of the 
Puritan idea upon the fine arts was in the long run 
really advantageous. He held, in opposition to 
Mr. Ruskin’s views, that although in all countries 
the origin of art may be traced to religion, it does 
not attain its full development until it becomes 
independent of it. The drama, for example, 
commenced with religious shows and mystery- 
plays, but its real progress dates from the severance 
of its connection with religion. ‘The war which 
was waged by the Puritans against the tyranny of 
the Church in all its phases brought about the 
freedom of the arts and sciences from ecclesiastical 
control, and thus gave them a far wider field of 
action. A new era was shown to have set in 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
poetry, painting and architecture, as well as in the 
drama, und this ata time when Puritanism was 
gradually extending its influence over the minds 
of men in all parts of the country. Among the 
leading Puritans themselves many were ardent 
supporters both of painting and music, while all 
the true Puritans were in favour of complete 
liberty of worship, and showed a more liberal 
spirit towards the arts than did the Presbyterian 
section. Cromwell himself saved from destruc- 
tion the cartoons of Raffaelle, appointed a commit- 
tee to establish a college of music, and allowed 
Sir W. Davenant to open a theatre. 


Socrery or Antiquartes.—(Thursday, March 19 ) 


Dr. Fresurretp in the Chair.—Mr. Wardle read a 
paper upon the recently demolished parish church of 
Croxden, Staffordshire, which was originally the 
gatehouse chapel of the Cistercian Abbey there. It 
was asmall building, 18 ft. by 54 ft., with lancet 
windows, and various details in the construction 
which led Mr. Wardle to assign it to the thirteenth 
century. Although it was pulled down under the 
belief that it was not ancient, wall paintings 
were discovered in the interior: one on the south 
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wall, representing the Virgin and Child, which had 
been whitewashed over, and repainted with texts, 
the Creed, &c.; and another on the -west wall 
representing Death with a spade. Mr. Wardle also 
exhibited a plan of the abbey church and con- 
ventual buildings, deduced from what remains, a 
road having been made right across the site of the 
church. The chancel of the abbey church was 
round, with a chevet of circular chapels—a very 
unusual arrangement for a thirteenth century 
Cistercian house in England. 


Epvucation Sociery.—(Monday, March 23.) 
Tue Rev. J. Beprorp in the Chair.—A paper was 
read by Miss M. R. Walker on the subject of the 
‘* Reproductive Imagination, or Memory.’’ After 
a brief consideration of the nature of reproductive 
imagination, the part it plays m the development 
of intellect, and the conditions under which it 
works, Miss Walker dealt with the practical appli- 
cation of its laws in teaching under the following 
heads: (1) Faithful presentation of what is to be 
remembered ; (2) Interest in what is to be remem- 
bered ; and (3) Repetition of whut is to be remem- 
bered. 


AnTuROpoLoGicaL InstrruTe.—( Tuesday, March 24.) 
Mr. Francis Gatton, President, in the Chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. A. J. Duffield on ‘‘ The 
Inhabitants of New Ireland and its Archipelago.”’ 
The author first dealt with the assumption that the 
inhabitants of these islands are the descendants of 
remote but superior races, that they retain in- 
herited powers which have become weak by lack 
of use, and that these moral and _ intellectual 
powers can be easily restored. The food of the 
natives is chiefly vegetable, but they now and 
then eat the flesh of the small native swine—the 
opossum—and poultry, which is abundant. The 
climate is humid and unhealthy; the people poor 
in flesh, small in size, and light in weight. Their 
usual colour is a dark brown, but they are a mixed 
race. The hair is crisp andglossy. The tattooing 
and cuttings on the flesh are confined to the 
women and the head men.: The men go abso- 
lutely nude, but the women wear ‘‘aprons”’ 
of grass before and behind, suspended from 
cinctures made of beads strung on well-made 
thread. They black their hair and paint their 
bodies with coloured earths. They speak a 
language which is at once musical and familiar, 
in which is found a fair sprinkling of Arabic and 
Spanish words.—Mr. R. Brudenell Carter read a 
paper on ‘‘ Vision Testing,’’ and Mr. C. Roberts 
also read a paper on the same subject. 


FINE ART. 
Tie Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coinage and 
Patterns for Ooins of England (from Eliza- 


beth to Victoria). By H. Montagu. (Rollin 
& Feuardent.) 


Tue author of this volume assures his readers 
that ‘“‘the subject of the coinage of copper, 
tin, and bronze picces of this realm is fraught 
with interest and instruction.’”?” The student 
who takes a calm survey of the whole field 
of numismatics, both ancient and modern, will 
net, perhaps, be disposed to rate the import- 
ance of the English copper series very high ; 
yet there is no doubt that a comprehensive 
work on the subject has long been needed by 
English numismatists and collectors. Since 
the publication, in the last century, of the 
treatise of the worthy Snelling (‘‘ who buys 
and sells all sorts of coins and medals,” as 
his title-page states), nothing of real import- 
ance relating to our copper currencies has 
been published ; and the statement in a recent 
essay that ‘‘ Carotus a Caroto”’ on farthings 
means ‘‘Charles to Charles” hardly inspires 
the intending reader with confidence. More 





than twenty years ago the Rev. Henry 
Christmas compiled a work on English copper 





coins, an edition of which was actually printed, 
though never published. These printed copies 
are somewhat mysteriously referred to as 
having come ‘‘to an untimely end,” and the 
desire to procure one of the three or four 
which were saved from destruction must 
have inoculated the copper coin collector 
with a mild form of bibliomania. Mr. H. 
Montagu, who is well known as a collector 
of English coins and as the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a valuable cabinet, has now come 
forward and utilised the numerous wood- 
blocks which were prepared to illustrate 
Christmas’s book, as well as portions of the 
original text. He has, however, so modified 
and corrected his predecessor’s work, and 
has made sueh numerous and important 
additions that the book is practically a new 
one, and is fairly entitled to be regarded as 
Mr. Montagu’s own production. The writer 
is to be congratulated on the accurate and 
thorough way in which he has accomplished 
his task ; and it is satisfactory to find that he 
has not only examined and described the 
specimens in the British Museum and in his 
own collection, but has also had recourse to 
several private cabinets of importance, such 
as those of Mr. Hoblyn, Mr. Copp, and Mr. 
Brice. The woodcuts which illustrate the 
book are fairly well executed ; but when does 
a@ numismatic wood-cutter ever succeed in 
exactly catching a likeness? As the prin- 
cipal interest of the types of English copper 
coins consists in their portraiture of our 
sovereigns, one would rather have preferred 
a mechanical reproduction of the specimens 
by photography. This, however, was pre- 
cluded by the circumstances under which this 
book was published, and woodcuts can at 
at any rate be inserted in the text which 
describes them, while plates of photographs 
cannot. 

No copper coins were issued for currency 
in England until the year 1672, when 
Charles II. first minted halfpennies and 
farthings. Mr. Montagu begins his work, 
however, with the reign of Elizabeth, as 
he has undertaken to describe not only the 
current coins, but also the patterns for coins. 
The description of these patterns is an im- 
portant and useful part of his work. It 
is no doubt very difficult—in the absence 
of contemporary testimony—to decide what 
pieces were made as mere jetons or medalets, 
and what were actually put forward as 
specimens of intended coins. Mr. Montagu 
seems generally to have drawn the line 
between the two classes with judgment. 
Under James I. and Charles I. he gives a full 
account—with a long list of mint marks—of 
the little farthing tokens popularly known as 
‘‘Harringtons,” from Lord Harrington, to 
whom the patent for their issue was originaliy 
granted. It should be noticed that the 
reverse of the copper pattern or jeton of 
Charles I. (p. 13, No. 7) in the British 
Museum is not quite accurately described : 
BLESSING should be BLEsING, and the ornaments, 
consisting of an interlaced knot between two 
roses, are above the word torp and beneath 
the word Btesinc. Prwrer, in the legend of 
No. 7, p. 19, should be rewr® ‘ Hemfrey”’ 
(p. 22) and err (for sri), p. 7, are obvious 
printers’ blunders. 

In the course of his description of the 
coins and patterns of Charles II. Mr. Mon- 








tagu touches on a point of some little interest. 
It has sometimes been said that the head of 
the seated figure of Britannia on the half- 
pennies and farthings of this sovereign is a 
portrait of the notorious Frances Stewart, 
afterwards Duchess of Richmond. This Mr. 
Montagu will not allow (p. 24), and he says, 
in the first place, that the head on the coins 
does not resemble the portraits of Frances, 
I quite admit that the resemblance is not 
very close; but no one who compares the 
Britannia on the coins with the similar figure 
on John Roettier’s ‘‘ Breda” medal, bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Favente Deo,” will doubt, I 
think, that the same person is intended to be 
represented in both cases. Now the Britannia 
on the medal is certainly a portrait of Frances 
Stewart, for Pepys relates (under date Feb- 
ruary 26, 1667) that he saw at his goldsmith’s 
‘the king’s new medall where in little there 
is Mrs. Stewart’s face as well done as ever I 
saw any thing in my whole life, Ithink: and 
a pretty thing it is that he should choose her 
faze to represent Britannia by.”” But Mr. 
Montagu also urges that the Britannia on the 
coins cannot be Mrs. Stewart, because the figure 
of Britannia ‘‘ was apparently adopted on coins 
of this monarch [Charles II.| before that 
lady was taken into his favour.” Now the 
Britannia first appears on patterns for coins 
in 1665, and I am afraid that a rather queer 
story told by Pepys leaves no doubt that 
Frances was decidedly taken into the king’s 
favour at least as early as February 8, 1662 ; 
in fact, in the summer and autumn of 1664 
(see Pepys, July 15, 1664, compare August 26) 
the lady was having her “ picture” taken at 
Whitehall. It would, therefore, seem true, 
after all, that Charles II.’s die-engravers chose 
Phryne as the model for their Aphrodite. 

The description of the British Museum 
variety of the pattern or medalet of William 
III. and Mary on p. 43 (no. 15) implies that 
one side of it is made of copper, the other 
of brass. The correct description would 
be: ‘about one-third of the flan is made 
entirely of brass, the remaining portion being 
of copper.” It should be mentioned also 
that the British Museum specimen noticed 
on p. 35 (No. 35, Charles II.) has a date, 
167[?], on the edge, in addition to the 
inscription recorded by Mr. Montagu. In 
pointing out that some of the halfpennies of 
1698 and 1699 (William III. alone) have the 
date following the word srirannia in the 
legend of the reverse instead of in the exergue, 
it might, perhaps, have been worth while to 
notice that in such cases the legend is divided 
BRITAN N IA, not BRITAN NIA, as usual. The 
pattern halfpennies and farthings of Queen 
Anne are duly described, but it is somewhat 
disappointing to find so little said about the 
popular belief as to the rarity and value of 
the farthings. One would have thought that 
this was the great opportunity of the historian 
of copper coinage ; but our author makes no 
attempt to discover how and when the wide- 
spread superstition arose, and contents him- 
self with a passing reference ‘‘to the vulgar 
error which once prevailed to the effect that 
there were only three of these ever struck.” 
He states, indeed, that this error has even 
been the cause “of legal proceedings being 
instituted,” though without giving a reference 
to the periodical (the Numismatic Journal, ii., 
pp- 267-71) where a curious trial may be 
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found reported. I seethat it is stated by 
Akerman, in his Numismatic Manual, that so 
long ago as 1840 the officers of the British 
Museum were constantly being besieged by 
people inquiring about the Queen Anne’s 
farthing ; and even now hardly a month ever 
passes without some application on the sub- 
ject being made to the Museum either person- 
ally or by letter. For some years past a 
general impression seems to have prevailed 
that a large reward has been offered in the 
newspaper for the apprehension of the miss- 
ing farthing, and it is generally described as 
‘“‘wanted,”’ an expression which rather seems 
to suggest that the mythopoeic genius of 
Policeman X. has had something to do with 
generating the great farthing myth. It has 
sometimes been stated by numismatists that 
the farthing dated 1714, with the seated 
Britannia for its reverse type, was actually 
current. Mr. Montagu says (p. 51) that it 
“was probably intended to be the current 
farthing, but it does not appear ever to have 
been put into circulation.” Is there no docu- 
mentary evidence to be had on the point? 
Every collector knows that the farthings of 
this type are far more common than the other 
farthings — undoubted patterns —of Queen 
Anne’s reign. From the very considerable 
number of the 1714 farthings which I have 
seen from time to time brought to the British 
Museum, I should be inclined to think that 
they were actually in circulation, though the 
excellent preservation of many of the specimens 
certainly rather makes against this view. In 
speaking of these pieces I do not, of course, 
include the numerous casts which have been 
more or less skilfully made from the genuine 
struck specimens, and still less those little 
brass counters, imitated from the current 
stzpence of Queen Arme, which are often 
brought forward as farthings by uneducated 
people, who think—like Mr. Du Maurier’s 
undergraduate—that **no doubt they are the 
ones. 

A descriptive catalogue of English copper 
cos and patterns does not contain fewer 
entries as it comes nearer to our own day, 
but its interest to everybody except collectors 
decidedly diminishes. Mr. Montagu, in 
pointing out that on halfpennies of George II. 
the letter U in the king’s name appears, from 
1740 to 1744 inclusive, in the modern form, 
and not as V, has not noticed that the U form 
was also employed on the halfpenny of 1745. 
In connexion with the numerous pattern 
pieces of George III. some useful hints are 
offered to the young collector. A number of 
the original dies for patterns have been used 
by private persons for striking fresh specimens 
during the last few years, and these have been 
passed off as the genuine productions of the 
old Soho Mint. But “the evil does not rest 
at ‘re-striking.’ There have been, and are 
ing, issued actual concoctions such as the 
; ritanniarum ’ twopence and farthing. 
Mules,’ too (4.¢., pieces with the obverse of 
one pattern and the reverse of another), are 

0 manufactured, and increase the profits of 
this unholy trade.”—Wil intentatum nostri 
liquere ! 

The first copper coinage of George IV. 
consisted of farthings. They were the work 
of Pistrucci, but like the whole series of 
which they formed part were, Mr. Montagu 
tells us, “distasteful to the king.” This is 


‘ 





not surprising ; for they represent the visage 
of the first gentleman in Europe ‘ as puffed 
and bloated, the neck undoubtedly thick, and 
the hair harsh and wiry.” In treating of 
the patterns of Queen Victoria, the writer 
pulls up short, I see, before describing those 
minute monuments of human folly, the 
‘“‘models” for ‘‘one-eighth” and ‘one- 
sixteenth’ of a farthing. This, however, is 
not a very grave omission, and will hardly 
prevent Mr. Montagu’s work becoming the 
standard treatise on our copper coins and 
patterns. Warwick Wrorn. 








TARSUS AND POMPEIOPOLIS. 

Jerusalem: February 19, 1885. 
THE railway which is about to be constructed 
under favourable auspices from Mersina, through 
Tarsus, to Adana, is likely to increase the 
number of travellers to this somewhat neglected 
corner of Asia Minor. About an hour’s ride 
to the west of Mersina lie the ruins of Pom- 
peiopolis (Soli), which continues, and will long 
continue, to supply building stone for the 
neighbourhood. Apparently any person may 
help himself without hindrance, and without 
payment of any royalty. It is needless to add 
that the quarrying which is consequently 
carried on involves much vandalism, such as 
the destruction of inscriptions that are worthy 
of preservation. During a visit paid to the 
ruins in the present month, I found workmen 
busily engaged in the operation of quarrying, 
principally in the extensive and enormously 
solid foundation of the great ‘Street of 
Columns.” Several of these columns have 
apparently disappeared, or quitted the per- 
pendicular, since the visit of Mr. E. J. Davis. 
One of the brackets for statues, which projected 
from the shafts of many of the columns, bearing 
an inscription, lay broken in halves on the 
ground, but time did not permit me to take 
acopy. A circular stone, of which I subjoin 
a sketch,* was in the hands of the workmen, 
and was secured by the Duke of Sutherland, 
and safely transported on board his yacht. 
Portions of a bath, including the heating 
chamber, are very interesting. 

Another block of stone, with an inscription, 
was recently taken into Mersina. The Greek 
community of that town, in whose possession 
it is, are at present building a large church, 
in which this stone is to be placed. On making 
a search for it with Mr. Dawson, the engineer 
now resident at Mersina, and Mr. Lykiardo- 
poulos, British Vice-Consul, it was discovered 
lying amid the building materials, and found 
to bear the following inscription : 

AETKIQIKAIZAPISEBARTOYT 

KAINATPOSTHSIMATPIAOS 

TINIOEOTTINNQINEQNHTE 

MONETEHETHEKIIPOrONON 

TIOMIHIONOAITAN 
OAHMOS. 

Coins and antiquities of various kinds are 
found from time to time. In some parts of 
the ruins there are innumerable octagonal 
paving tiles of stone, some of which are utilised 
by persons in Mersina for flooring rooms. 
Tarsus, again, invites exploration. There is 





* The inscription, as nearly as we can reproduce 
it in type, is as follows: 


EMIGASINANNO 
TOTMEFAAONPKAI 
TIEPIBASKOMKAIAPXON 
TOCHMONK'ZHNONOC 
TOTAAMMPPKOMK'TIATPC 
TOTIANEPrONTETO 
NENENXP°PINAS 

A 








that great riddle in stone and mortar, the 
“‘Tomb of Sardanapalus.” And much that 
would be of interest, no doubt, lies buried 
beneath the débris and the modern buildings. 
A fine Roman mosaic pavement, in perfect 
preservation, has been recently unearthed, but 
closed again to save it from destruction. It 
lies in what is now a deep hollow (the present 
town of Tarsus being, for the most part, from 
twenty to thirty feet above the original area), 
and is used as a receptacle for all the filth and 
rubbish of the vicinity. Mr. W. Dawson, the 
only Englishman of late resident at Mersina, 
and Mr. Lykiardopoulos, promise to do their 
best to provide for the preservation of this relic, 
and to save as far us possible other objects of 
interest that may be discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarsus and Pompeiopolis. 
RoLtanD L. N. MICHELL. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘““THE WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS.” 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. : March 11, 1885. 

K. P.’s letter in the AcADEMY of February 21 
is so scant of reply to what I wrote, that my 
rejoinder may be brief. He does but confirm 
my censure of Mr. Conway for ‘‘the mistake 
of making the engraver responsible for the 
design ’’ when he writes: ‘‘ If there is one point 
on which it is needful to suspend judgment it 
is the question of the relation between the 
designer, the draughtsman, and the engraver 
of the woodcuts of the incunables.” Mr. Con- 
way does not suspend, but pronounces judg- 
ment, as if the identity of engraver and 
designer were known and surely proved. That 
was the ground of my protest. 

I think I may leave the author of the Wood- 
cutters to his friend; but to K. P.—if only in 
return for his interesting, but somwhat ram- 
bling, remarks—I ask leave to say a few words. 
He also betrays his insufficient knowledge of 
what an early woodcut really was when he tells 
us that 
‘*the great advance made in German woodcutting 
at the beginning of the last twenty years of the 
fifteenth century was owing to the German Maler 

. not by their merely providing designs, but 

by their actually learning the urt of wood- 
cutting.”’ 
The art of woodcutting, as then practised, con- 
sisted simply in cutting away, with a knife and 
a gouge, whatever blank spaces were left be- 
tween the lines drawn upon a board. There 
was not any “ great advance”’ in this art at the 
beginning of the last twenty years of the 
fifteenth century. There was no advance at 
all until Diirer began to draw on the wood ; 
and there is not an iota of evidence for K. P.’s 
assumption that ‘‘ at the very first the leap was 
owing to the Maler not only becoming Jieisser, 
but to his taking upon himself the office of 
Formschneider.” Whatever evidence we have 
upon the subject is against this, though K. P. 
may have little doubt that Pfister would him- 
self assist in designing, and though he is _ 
safe in saying that Burgkmair was capable of 
cutting his own blocks. 

It might be thought impertinent to ask how 
deeply K. P. may be conversant with old cuts ; 
but, from my own acquaintance with them, I 
venture to assure him that neither he nor Mr. 
Conway, nor anyone else, can classify the cuts 
of the incunables by any peculiarities of the 
woodcutters who prepared them. 

W. J. Linton. 








NO CITIES ON THE EXODUS ROUTE. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.: March 11, 1885. 
In reviewing M. Naville’s work on 7'he Store- 
City of Pithom, in the AcADEMY of February 
28, Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole states that 
“‘it has always been supposed that the Hebrews 
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went from town to town; Rameses the starting 
point, Succoth, Etham, have been regarded as so 
many towns. No one seems to have thought of the 
* Land of Rameses,’ or the ‘Land of Thuku.’ M. 
Naville, perhaps with the insight one gains in 
working on the spot, insists on the unreasonable- 
ness of forcing a great body of people into a space 
far too small for them. . . . To him, each station 
means the region.” 

In the interest of accuracy, I venture to call 
attention to the similarity of this statement 
with my expression of views on this subject in 
my Kadesh-Barnea (p. 379 ff.), first published 
in 1883, two years and more after my examina- 
tions ‘‘on the spot.” Referring to the search 
for Rameses and Succoth, I said: 

‘*The search has been for the site of a city or a 
town where no city or town was referred to in the 
Bible record. As Etham was a Wall, and as 
Migdol was a Tower, so the earlier stations of 
Succoth and Rameses were districts or regions, and 
not cities.’’ ‘‘ It was from nosingle city that such 
a host as that [of the Hebrews] went out. Nordid 
they seek a city as a place of rendezvous. Any 
research which looks to identifying the remains of 
some city starting-point, or of some hotel stopping- 
place, of the Israelites in their exodus will be 
mis-directed effort.”’ 

Again, in referring to the reports that had come 
(while I was printing my book) from the Delta 
of M. Naville’s discovery of the city ‘‘ where 
the Israelites slept a night,” I said that the 
‘“* Pithom of the Bible text was the chief city 
of the district of Thukoo,” but was not itself 
the Land of Succoth, where the Hebrews 
rendezvoused from the Land of Rameses. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Poole has ever read my book, although, sin- 
gularly enough, my expression of views here 
quoted accompanies therein (p. 346 f.) a criti- 
vism of his now-abandoned theory of the 
isthmus of Suez; but as it has been repub- 
lished in London, reviewed in the ACADEMY, 
the Athenaeum, the Quarterly Review, and other 
representative English journals, and has re- 
ceived special notice from Prof. Sayce, Canon 
Rawlinson, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Rev. 
H. G. Tomkins, M. Maspéro, Dr. H. Guthe, 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, and other eminent 
specialists, I feel justified in calling attention 
in this way to its prior publication of the views 
which now find their endorsement in M. 
Naville’s work, and which are so warmly com- 
mended by Mr. Poole for their novelty and 
importunce. H. Cray TRUMBULL. 








THE TUIHANTI. 

Lancing: March 24, 1885. 
In one of the inscriptions found in November 
1883 at Housesteads, on the Roman wall, a 
Frisian tribe is mentioned, called the Tuihanti. 
Scherer has, I believe, identified them with the 
‘“‘Twenthe” district of mediaeval Holland. 
But I have not seen anywhere any notice of 
the fact that some atlases (e.g., Spruner-Menke’s 
Hand-Atlas, ed. 3, 1880, maps 30, 31, &c.) 
already mention the Tuihanti, Thuehenti, &c. 
Perhaps some one better read in Eginhard or 
the like can tell me the authority for the names 

in the atlases. F, HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE forthcoming Exhibition of the Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colour will receive what 
may be pronounced the most important draw- 
ing which Mr, Charles Green has yet executed. 
We do not conceive the performance to be in 
any sense more artistic than the delightful 
design called ‘‘ Oranges, Apples, Bill o’ the 
Play,” which Mr. Green—a master of English 
character, of quaint attire, and of homely 
beauty—sent to the Institute two years ago. 
Yet it has probably been produced at the cost 
of even greater pains. It is an illustration to 





The Old Curiosity Shop, and it represents the 
scene on the race-course when Little Nell’s 
grandfather, beset by the too dangerous atten- 
tions of Codlin and Short, is implored by his 

outhful and blonde guardian to withdraw 

imself from their company. These four 
persons of the drama—the grandfather, Little 
Nell, Codlin and Short—are the only Dickens 
personages pourtrayed in the design; but the 
occasion has been offered, and has been adroitly 
seized, to gather together such a selection of 
English lower-class and lower middle-class 
character as only Mr. Green could make. The 
drawing is not only pretty; it is vastly enter- 
taining. 

Mr. J. D. Linton has finished his picture of 
the marriage of the Duke of Albany, and it is 
probable that by command of the Queen it will 
be exhibited at the Royal Academy. Though 
it is not possible, from the nature of the subject 
—from the fetters which it has inevitably laid 
upon him—that the present picture can be one 
of the most marked artistic successes of the 
painter, it may yet be said truly that no other 
painter engaged upon a similar theme has pro- 
duced a work in which so much is pleasing and 
in which there has been so little to vex the eye 
in the necessary presentation of unavoidable 
facts. The truth is, some of the accessories of 
a wedding ceremony at Windsor are anything 
but picturesque. The bridesmaids, there as 
elsewhere, may be attired in hues looking well 
enough in St. George’s Chapel, perhaps, yet 
not satisfactory when translated into the colours 
of the palette, and, under any circumstances, 
the great carpet, so much of which is uncovered, 
is no very lovely object—its blue is a bad blue, 
and its ground is spotted very disagreeably by 
‘‘ garters” too far apart. Mr. Linton has 
modified the blue very much, and he has made 
the pattern much less spotty. But having 
done that, there remained yet other difficulties 
to vanquish or to suffer. The royal personages 
stand near the altar in places exactly marked 
out for them, and from which, like trained 
actors at a theatre, they can hardly permit 
themselves to depart. And as they stand—or 
pretty nearly as they stand—they must be 
represented in the canvas, so that the painter’s 
efforts after composition are liable to be 
thwarted. Mr. Linton has had his own way 
more completely, however, with the arrange- 
ment of the important state functionaries— 
some of them aged in the service of the Queen 
—who stand or bend in the foreground. And 
the scheme of colour is on the whole very 
successful, and the portraiture good. Mr. 
Linton’s present work will be sure to excite a 
large amount of public interest, and this will 
be justifiable even if it can hardly enhance a 
reputation which so many masterpieces in 
water-colour have secured. 


NeExtT Saturday is fixed for the private view 
of the French Gallery. We understand that 
among the choice selection of modern con- 
tinental pictures made by Messrs. Wallis will 
be an exceptionally fine example of Prof. Miiller, 
rivalling the ‘‘ Cairene Café” of last year, and 
a large scene of Servian life, by his young pupil 
Joanovich. A famous German painter, Holm- 
berg, and Rewesz, a Polish artist, will be repre- 
sented almost, if not quite, for the first time 
inEngland. Meissonnier’s celebrated ‘‘ Stirrup 
Cup” will also be there. 


AN Exhibition of Pastels by deceased artists 
is being organised in Paris by a committee of 
the Association des Artistes. It is also pro- 
posed to establish a society of artists in pastel. 
Among the twenty members who have already 
agreed to join are MM. Emile Levy, Jules 
Lefebvre, Baudry, Al. Maignan, Cazin, Jacquet, 
Lhermitte, and Ph. Rousseau. The first pre- 
sident of the Société des Pastellistes francais 
will be M. Roger Ballu, 








——_, 4 
Messrs. CassELL & Co. are about to publish 
@ popular edition in monthly parts at one 
shilling of Prof. Ebers’ Egypt: Descriptive, 
Historical, and Picturesque, with about eight 
hundred illustrations. With part 1, which will 
be published next month, will be issued a 
specially prepared map in colours of Egypt and 
the Soudan, Teonsiit down to the latest date. 


Messrs, Marcus WarD & Co. will publish 
next autumn an illustrated volume with the 
title Echoes of Hellas. The letterpress will con- 
sist of the text, in English, of ‘‘ The Tale of 
Troy” (scenes from the Iliad and Odyssey, 
translated by Prof. Warr), and that of ‘The 
Story of Orestes” (from the Aeschylean tri- 
logy), to be produced during the ensuing 
season at King’s College. There will also be 
given a pianoforte arrangement of the music, 
specially composed by Messrs. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, Malcolm Lawson, Walter Parratt, and 
Prof. W. H. Monk. Mr. Walter Crane will 
supervise and arrange the illustration of the 
book, and, in addition to the drawings and 
decorative designs furnished by him, there will 
be included reproductions of drawings and 
paintings by Sir F. Leighton, Messrs. E. J. 
Poynter, G. F. Watts, F. Sandys, and Prof. 
P. H. de la Motte. The profits will be devoted 
to the building fund in connexion with the 
Ladies’ Department of King’s College, London. 
The volume will be of folio size, and will be 
issued to subscribers only at the price of three 
guineas. Names of subscribers received up to 
April 15 by Prof. Warr, at King’s College, and 
by the publishers. 


THE example of the art of the late Bastien 
Lepage, which has teen purchased for the 
Louvre, is ‘‘ Les Foins,” and not ‘‘ La Récolte 
des Pommes de Terre,” as has been stated. 








THE STAGE. 
“THE MIKADO.” 


“Tae MiKapo.” at the Savoy Theatre, is, let us 
say to begin with, a frank success. Among the 
works of Gilbert and Sullivan it will rank next 
after “Patience,” and “Patience” is already 
classed among nearly immortal things. Indeed, 
almost the only objection we can make to the 
“Mikado” is, that it is not absolutely fresh, though 
it is absolutely tuneful and merry. Somehow the 
music reminds us pretty often of “ Patience,” 
while the sentiment of the libretto reminds us— 
well, not so much of “ Patience,” as ot Mr. Gilbert. 
The personages of the drama, of course, are 
Japanese, and their action is thus happily freed 
from the fetters which restrain us in our western 
civilisation—from the “custom which binds us 
all.” A Japanese damsel may, with utmost 
merriment, receive affectionate attention from a 
gentleman who is doomed to be beheaded in a 
month, but whose’ philosophy, meanwhile, is of 
the Epicurean order, while a second gentleman 
looks on furnished with the pleasing knowledge 
that the lady is destined for him when the first 
gentleman’s month is over. Thus it is that they 
settle matters quite amicably in the Japan of Mr. 
Gilbert. And in the Japan of Mr. Gilbert—as 
in Mr. Gilbert’s England for the matter of that 
—a spirit of mockery is abroad. The love that 
those feel who are no longer beautiful and young 
is a subject of ridicule. The promptings of in- 
tegrity are an ingenious pretence—everybody has 
his price—but it is natural that a Lord Chan- 
cellor’s price should be a more substantial one 
than that of a police-court solicitor. The most 
important person, however, in Mr. Gilbert's 
Japanese realm, is the Lord High Executioner, 
who objects to the suicide of the miserable only 
as an undue interference with his vested interests 
—an undue curtailment of his prerogatives. This 
important state functionary is played by Mr. 
George Grossmith in his driest fashion, and he 
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sings a song indicating how many are the leaders 
of politics and society who, if capital punishment 
betel them, ‘‘ never would be missed.” He capers 
here and there on the stage full of that cheerful 
assurance, and practically he amends the famous 
saying that a n’y a pas @homme nécessaire by 
holding that there is but one homme nécessaire— 
the public executioner. Entertaining as Mr. 
Grossmith is, however, in the utterance of his 
naive brutalities, he is, in the present piece, less 
absolutely Apropos—less certainly Japanese—than 
Mr. Rutland ington, who has been either to 
Yokohama or to Knightsbridge to excellent 
urpose. His eyebrows are painted in so com- 
pletely at the proper angle that they deserve 
the traditional “sonnet ”—if eyebrows in Japan 
ever win a sonnet. His highly intelligent 
and—dare we say it?—wicked little eyes are 
very telling, and so is his smooth face, and 
his placidity of demeanour. And he pads about 
the stage with the half-feminine courtesy and 
softness which belong to the cultivated male 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. So Mr. Barring- 
ton acts his part well, and he sings charmingly. 
His part, we should say, is that of every public 
functionary except the Lord High Executioner ; 
and as Secretary of State he advises that which 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer he could not 
even listen to, and as Paymaster-General he 
cooks the accounts in a manner which as Arch- 
bishop of Titipu it becomes his duty to denounce. 
Mr. Durward Lely plays Nanki-poo, the son of 
the Mikado. He sings tastefully enough the first 
part of his long first song—the sentimental por- 
tion—but has not volume or energy enough for 
the change into the patriotic. The ladies are 
four in number, over and above the most quaintly 
attired chorus now in London. These are, first, 
Yum-yum, who is to marry Mr. Lely first and 
afterwards Mr. Grossmith ; then her two friends, 
“two little maids, in attendance come”; and, 
lastly, Katisha, an elderly lady in love with 
Nanki-poo—a lady whose features are not ex- 
quisite, but who has a left shoulder-blade that is 
a miracle of loveliness. ‘“ People come miles to 
see it. My right elbow has a fascination which 
few can resist. It is on view Tuesdays and 
Fridays, on presentation of visiting card.” Of 
these four characters, the two that are the most 
important are Katisha and Yum-yum. Miss 
Rosina Brandram plays the elderly Katisha, and 
in her serious passages—for much is serious in 
Katisha—uses a fine voice sympathetically. Miss 
leonora Braham is Yum-yum. She and the 
other “ little maids ” besides are admirably viva- 
cious, They are more Japanese than the Japanese. 
Their sudden, angular picturesqueness outvies 
that of the screen, and their ready cheerfulness 
that of the tea-house. Yes, as we said to begin 
with, “The Mikado” is a frank success. It is 
great nonsense, no doubt ; but then it is the very 
lunniest fooling to be seen. And so pretty, too ! 








STAGE NOTES. 


Unver the title of “The Magistrate,” Mr. 
Pinero has furnished to the boards of the Court 
Theatre a farce or farcical comedy in three acts, 
which will probably prove more acceptable than 
‘The Denhams,” though why this should be the 
case it is difficult to understand. French 
Ingenuity of construction is generally at the 
bottom of such a piece as “The Magistrate,” as 
French gravity of artistic conception is generally 
at the bottom of sucha piece as “The Denhams.” 
But Mr. Pinero’s dialogue is funny, and it is like- 
Wise so free from impropriety that it can hardly 
he of the Palais Royal Mr. Cecil represents in 
the piece a very feeble police magistrate of the 
best possible intentions, and Mrs John Wood a 
soverning spirit whom that magistrate has, in a 
moment of rashness, sought in marriage. Miss 
Marion Terry is a pleasant-tempered sister who 
has not very much to do with the main theme. 





Mr. Clayton is a retired colonel. The second 
act, which is accounted in some respects the 
most amusing, takes place at a restaurant to 
which smart people resort at late hours, but 
though much at the restaurant is superficially 
compromising, nothing is seriously blameworthy. 
All ends well with a ogee 4 of persons it has 
been entertaining to be with, and the ~~ 
great and small, are played not only with in- 
telligence, but often with high comic effect. 
Among the smaller parts are those allotted to 
Mr. Gilbert Trent and Miss Norreys. Miss 
eat if not very varied, is generally ex- 
tremely pleasing, and Mr. Trent scores a greater 
success than any which has lately been within 
his reach. 


Mr. WILSON BarRETT will to-night withdraw 
“Junius” from representation at the Princess’s, 
and after a few days’ rest, performances will be 
resumed with the revival of “The Silver King.” 
It is said that Mr. Barrett has somehow found 
time to collaborate with Mr. Henry A. Jones, 
in a drama of English country life, and that this 
will be brought out at the Princess’s so soon as 
the attractions of the “Silver King” shall have 
waned. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON, after the somewhat 
discouraging reception bestowed upon her Juliet 
and her Julia, is not going to venture upon any 
fresh performance, but, after a few days’ holiday, 
—during which Mdme. Modjeska will appear at 
the Lyceum—willrevive herearlier successes. Her 
sojourn og us is all but at an end, and with 
it closes too Mr. Abbey’s by no means satisfactory 
management of the Lyceum—a management 
chiefly conspicuous lately for the ill-advised 
selection of pieces to be performed. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Last Friday week Mr. Mackenzie’s “Rose of 
Sharon” was performed at St. James’s Hall. 
Messrs. Novello & Co., by whom the scheme was 
planned and carried out, had secured a fine choir, 
with Mr. Eaton Faning to superintend the 
rehearsals ; a splendid orchestra, led by Mr. Car- 
rodus; a strong cast of vocalists, including 
Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley ; and last, but not least, the composer 
as conductor. Under such favourable conditions 
it is only natural that we have to record an 
eminently satisfactory performance. There were 
one or two slips—in the great chorus at the end 
of the second part the choir once failed to put in 
an appearance—but on the whole full justice was 
done to the music. The hall was crowded in 
every part, and, despite the lateness of the hour, 
nearly everyone remained till the close, when the 
cheers and applause were most enthusiastic. The 
result is gratifying, for in all previous London 
performances some weakness in the solo depart- 
ment, or uncertainty in the choral singing, proved 
more or less detrimental to the work. Mdme. 
Albani was in splendid voice, and it would be 
difficult to find fault with her rendering of the 
Sulamite music ; or, we might perhaps say, with 
her impersonation of the tempted, but triumphant 
maiden. We need not speak about the other 
vocalists who took part in the work when pro- 
duced at Norwich. Mr. Mackenzie has made 
some wise cuts, but there are still one or two 
reasonable applications of the pruning-knife to 
be made, which would not only ceesten the work, 
but improve it, to our thinking, both in a musical 
and in a dramatic sense. 

The 200th anniversary of the birth of the great 
composer, Bach, was celebrated in a worthy 
manner, last Saturday afternoon, at the Albert 
Hall. The Hohe Messe in B minor, was given 
under the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt; for 
the occasion, the “ Bach Choir” was augmented 





by members from various other societies, and by 





choristers from St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
&c. The conductor had spared neither time nor 
money in his endeavour to give a satisfactory 
rendering of the difficult music, and his efforts 
were crowned with success. The choir sang the 
fine choruses with great purity and precision ; 
the soloists were ike, Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Kempton. Bach’s 
obot damore parts were played by Messrs. Lebon 
and Horton, and Herr Kaslech, from Berlin, 
performed the first trumpet part on an in- 
strument specially constructed so as to enable 
him to take the high notes which hitherto have 
been altered or assigned to the clarionet. The 
effect was very good. Mr. Carrodus played 
the violin obbligato part in-the aria “‘ Laudamus 
te” in a most effective manner. Dr. Stainer 
presided ably at the organ. It would be satis- 
factory if more of that instrument could be heard 
in the accompaniments of the solos; in the 
* Quoniam tu solus,” for example, with its curious 
and difficult accompaniment for one horn and two 
bassoons, there is special need of the support of 
the organ or pianoforte. There was a very large 
audience, and the applause was in season and out 
of season. It was bad taste on the part of some 

resent to clap at the close of the solemn “ Cruci- 

us” movement. 

Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg played at the last 
Monday Popular Concert, and gave a clever and 
refined rendering of two of Schubert’s “ Momens 
musicals ”—which, by the way, were heard for the 
first time at these concerts—and of Mendelssohn’s 
difficult, though not very interesting, Caprice in 
A minor (op. 33, no. 1). She was so much 
applauded that she consented to the encore, 

aying inahighly finished manner Mendelssohn’s 

ied, op. 67, no. 4. She also took part with 
Herr Joachim in Morart’s Sonata in A for piano 
and violin. The programme included Brahms’ 
Sextet in B flat, and Beethoven’s Trio in C minor 
for strings. Mr. Maas sang songs by Mozart and 
Handel. Why does he end on the high G in 
Mozart’s “ Dalla sua pace” ! 

Mr. A. Victor Benh «m gave a pianoforte recital 
at the Steinway Hall last Tuesday. A curious 
part of the afternoon’s proceedings was the im- 
provisation of a sonata. Themes written down 
by some persons present were handed to the pianist 
on the platform. He selected one of the papers, 
and forthwith extemporired a sonata in three 
movements. If genuine, it was not a remark- 
able, but any how, a very clever performance. 
We say, “if genuine,” because he seemed to play 
with too much aplomb, and to repeat figures and 
phrases too exactly ; and he did not arrange the 
matter so as to convince the audience that he 
could not possibly have had previous knowledge 
of some of the sketches handed to him. He has 
considerable command of the keyboard ; but, at 
times, he runs riot, and takes little heed, eith:r 
of the notes written or time indicated by the 
composer. He played Beethoven’s “ Waldstein ” 
sonata, and Schumann's “ Davidsbundler”; some 
of the latter pieces were terribly mutilated. 

The programme of the concert given by the 
London Musical Society last Wednesday evening 
at St. James’s Hall consisted entirely of novel- 
ties. It commenced with three numbers from 
a series of ten pieces for orchestra, entitled 
“Legenden,” by Dvorak: they are short and 
pleasing. Then followed Schumann’s ballade, 
“Des Singers Fluch,” for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra. It contains some bright, some inte- 
resting, but also some laboured pages. The work 
was written at a very late period of the com- 

oser’s career, The chorus was sung with vigour ; 
but the performance altogether was a very rough 
one. Rheinberger’s “Christoforus” legend for soli, 
chorus and orchestra (op. 120) was given for the 
first time in England. The composer is favourably 
known by his pianoforte Quartet in E flat, intro- 
duced some years ago by Dr. Bulow at the 
Popular Concerts, and by many pianoforte pieces. 
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He has written other choral works ; and, if they 
are as clever, fresh, and melodious as “ Christo- 
forus,” they well deserve a hearing in this 
country. Space will only allow us to note the 
fact that the work was a great success, and the 
chorus singing was exceedingly good. The 
vocalists were Miss C. Elliot, Miss Lena Little, 
Miss A. Fripp, Mr. H. Piercy, and Mr. H, Taorn- 
dike. Mr. Tenby was the conductor. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to have to announce the death, last 
Tuesday, of the well-known musical critic, Mr. 
J. W. Davison, for many years connected with 
the Times newspaper. He was born in 1813, 
and in 1860 married the pianist Miss Arabella 
Goddard. Mr. Davison was editor of the Musical 
Examiner 1842-44, of the Musical World for 
the last thirty years ; and he was also the writer 
of most of the analyses in the Monday Popular 
programme-books from the commencement ; he, 
in fact, suggested the first six performances of 
that now truly popular institution. 
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Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 


KOPAL-KUNDALA: 
A Tale of Bengali Life. 
Translated from the Bengali of BUNKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 


By H. A. D. Philips, 
Nearly ante, ete 8vo, cloth, 


QUEST: a Collection of Essays. 
By Thomas Sinclair, M.A, 


Author of ** Goddess Fortune,” &c., &c. 


Bengal Civil Service. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xii—178, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


A COMPENDIOUS 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR, 
With a brief Sketch of Scenic Prakrit, 
By Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D., 


Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Nebraska, U.S8.A.; formerly 
Lecturer on Sanskrit in the Universi:y of Lund, Sweden, 





Now ready, demp 4to, pp. viii. —32, boards, 25s, 
THE STORE-CITY of PITHOM, 
and the ROUTE of the EXODUS. 
By Edouard Naville. 


With Thirteen Plates and Two Maps. Being the First Volume of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Now rea‘ly, crown Avo, pp. x—180, boards, 5s, 


MARK RUTHERIORD’S 


DELIVERANCE. 
parsing the ‘Second Part of his Autobiography. 
sili te Reuben Shapcott. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
**THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY.”’ 
Nearly ready, 3 vols., post 8vo. 
THE GUIDE of the 
PERPLEXED of MAIMONIDES 


Translated from the Original Text and Annotated by 


M. Friedlander, Ph.D. 








Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupcare Hu. 
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FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EATRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


pared or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.””—Dr. HASSsALL. 
“ ore — hg a Ravens tee teh in every way.”—W. W. StToppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
“Pure Gosoa, a@ portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLEs A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.8.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 
THE CALIGRAPH| ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 














Is the Only Perfect Writing Machine. PRINTERS OF : 
It aids comgetiins, Goee ae ee pee, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
MANUFACTURED BY Periodicals. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
AGENT ry 4 wae — Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 


18, QUEEN VicToRIA STREET, LONDON,E.C. Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp Srreet| Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 








and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the Manufacturers, Merchants and T'raders, dc. 
world. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, PRINTING WORKS. 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } Joint Seeretaries, 





LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
ESTABLISHED 1851, (OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


B , ef RRA R ORS NE,| 108,000 ACCIDENTS 


Current Accou. tsopened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, FOR WHICH 
aad Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn wuic! 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts TWO MILLIONS 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest re- ; HAVE EBGEN PAID AS 
payable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the c' ly 


stoty o COMPENSATION 
Deods, Wri and other Securities and Valuables; the collection o 
oftachange, Dividends 








, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks BY THE 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Tear an eer: eels RAVRMSGROPT, Manager. “, CORNHILL. 
Adopted by the School Board for London. a 
Paldeu p and Invested Funds, £260, 000. } Premium Sasa, £235,000. 
tee ciniin, ecten Go G8. he On of Pudve Copies in 8 CHAIRMAN .. .. .. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents. or 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards,| West-Enp Orrice—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CKOS! 


or at th 
7s. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra. HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C 


- n WILLiaM J. VIA¥, Secretary. 
Coloured FreehandDrawingCopies| naan 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. THROUGHOUT 

1. FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. os 

2, FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 














Tae original, best, and most liberal. 

8. FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. FOUNDED A.D 1868, 

4. FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 2... +. -. a 
5. FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. F, MOEDER, ? 

6. BUTTERFLY. cee ~~ ey — and 31, Mo: well-street,W 
7, BUITERFLY. ee eee 
8. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

9. FROM CELTIC ORNAMENT. 

10. FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. . a 
12. FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. Sour 8, PRESERVED PROVISION 8, and 





a of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- lso 
aching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to AE 2 Dl 1 7 YEA 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, HSSEN CE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking | ~—-—-—- — - entrances 
atand comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- (TURTLE SOUP ’ and J ELLY, and other 
rag outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 

be copied by the children, though, when possible, the GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 


teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing, 


These Copies are apartep from specimens of various POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
4 = 














CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, _ 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
London: 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
A=XANDER & SUEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. MAYFAIR, 











THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 5 (LAST NIGHTS), 
IN THE KANKS. 
Mersrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge. Garden, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
sabel B » H. Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, and Maggie 


Hunt, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


— 











AVENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Miss VIOLET MELNOTTE. 

Every evening, at 8.45, will be produced, a new and original Farcical 
Comedy, in three acts, by SOMERS BELLAMY and F. ROMER, Authors of 
“ Fiirtation,” &c., entitled TACT. 

Messrs. Walter Everard, C. H. Stephenson, Odell, J. B. Ashley, F. 
Marryat, A. D. Pierrepoint, C. Williams, and Charles Groves ; Mesdames 
Sophie Larkin, Letty Lina, and Miss Violet Melnotte, 

Preceded, at 8, by an Operetta (in onc act, by the late ARTHUR SKETCH- 
LEY), entitled THE GOLDEN WEDDING, 





OU RT THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
kvory evening, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, 
an original Farcical Play, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Cape, Kerr, Eversfield (by permission of Mr. J. L. 
Shine), Chevalier, Deane, Trent, Sims, Lugg, Burnley, Favre, and John 
Clayton ; Mesdames Marion Terry, Norreys, La Coste, and Mrs, John Wood, 


Act 1. The Family Skeleton, Act 2, It Leuves its Cupboard. Act 3, It 
Crumbles, 


Preceded by TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA, 
Mr, H, Keeves-Smith and Miss Norreys. 


K MPIRE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.30. LADY OF THE LOCKET. 

Messrs, J. L. Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clifford, C. Ryley, H. Evers- 
field, and Henry Bracy; Mesdames rlorence St, John, Susie Vaughan, 
Lesiey Bell, Agnes Barnett, and Edith Brandon, 

Preceded, at 7 45, by 


TEN MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT, 





. x » 
LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY, 
Every evening, at 9, THE P«ulVATE SECKETAKY, 
Messrs, Beaumont, Peuley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andrews, Sykes, Mackenzie, 
aud Hili ; Mesdames Featherston, Millett, Murray and Stephens. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
BAD PENNY. 
Business Manager, Mr, E, F, BrapLEY. 








GRAND TH EAT RE, 


ISLINGTON, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 8.15, new Nautical Dr+ma, by Frep, W. BROUGHTON, 
entitled BEFORE THE MAST. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by A DESERTER IN A FLX, 





y Ls hl Al is al » 
OQUYMPIC feaRAT EE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 

MISS ADA CAVENDIsi. 
Every evening, at 8,30, an origiunl Drama, in three acts, by Matt 
QUINTON, entitled IN His POWER, 
Preceded, at7.40,by RUTH'S ROMANCE, 





. 
RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. . 
Every eveniug, ut 8 (LAST NIGHTS), 
THE SCHOUL FOR SCANDAL, 

Messrs. W. Farren, H,. Beerbohm-Tree, F. Everill, A, Wood. F. D. 
Lyons, Lin Kayne, J, Carne, Cri-p, Smedley, C. Thorpe, Weathersny, 
Dalzell, and Coghlan; Mesdames Arthur Stirling, Kate Pattison, Eva 
Sothern, and Mrs, Langtry. 





4 ,aoqg? " 7 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, WILSON BARRETT. 

This evening, at 530 (LAS NIGHT), 
JUNIUS; OR, THE HOUSEHOLD GODs, 
Messrs, Wilson Barrett, Dewhurst, Speakman, Doowe, Cooper, Hudson, 
and E. 8. Willard ; Mesdames Kuastiake, Dickens, and M. L ighton. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by THE COLOUR-8BEKGEANT, 


7 ‘tT’ . al ad 
GTRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Mavageress, Mrs. SWA\ BOROUGH, 

Every evening, at 8.15, Miss JENNIE LEK as JO, in Charles Dickens's 
novel of “ Break House.” adapted by Mr. J. P. Barnett, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by PEACE AT ANY PRIVE. 





p) r 7 
TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee. Mr. J. L. TOOLK. 
Under the mansgement of Wi lie devin and Lionel Brough, 
This evening, at 3.30 (LAST NIGHT), New Barle- que, 
THE BABES; OR, WHINES FROM Tht WOOD, 

by HARRY PAULTON and W. C. LEVEY. 

Preer ded, at 7.40, by OFF DUTY, 

Mr. Liovei Brough, &c, 


Al x al ” 
V AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. TOMAS THORXNE, 
This evening, at 8 (LAST NIGHT), 
SAINTS AND SINNERS. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Henry Neville, Fred. Thorne, W. Lestocq, E. M. 
Robson, F. Grove. W. Howe, Yorke Steph and Mackintosh ; Mesd 
Cissy Grahame, M. A. Giffard, aud Kate Phillips, 
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~ -MEssRs. MACMILLAN & 


CO. 8. P UBLIC ATIONS. 





MEMOIBS. | 


By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 





MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations and' 


Ideas. By WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford; | | 


Author of “The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry.” 2 vols., Extra | 


Crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE NATURE of the FINE ARTS. By H. Parker, | 


M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 
JVLELC HIOR: a Poem. By W.G. Wills, Author of 
“Charles I.,’”’ “‘ Olivia,’ &c.; Writer J “ Claudian.”’ Grown 8vo, 9s. 
MACMILLAN’S 48. 6d. SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H. 


SHORTHOUSE, Author of “ John Inglesant.’”” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Studv of Medical 


Life and Experience. By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. (Sir HENRY THOMP- | 
SUN). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


AMERICAN rOLiTICAL IDEAS viewed from the 


STANDPOINT of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Three Lectures delivered at 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JOHN FISKE, Author of | 
* Darwinism; and other Essays,” ‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” &e. | 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
CICERO. —TEE ACADEMICA. The Text Revised 


and Explained by JAMES 8. REID, M.L., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius College. Cambrid Lae i University Lecturer in Roman 
History. Demy 8vo, 16s. TRANSLA’ ON, 5s. 6d. 


THE ZNEJD of VIRGIL. Translated into English 


by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


THE ODES of HORACE, STUDIES LITERARY and 


HISTORICAL in. By A. W. VERRALL, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By A. Macfarlane, M.A., 


D.8c., F.R.S.E., Examiner in Mathematics to the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


HEAT and ELECTRICITY: a Collection of Examples. 


By H. H. TURNER, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
L,£SSONSin ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


Ry BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D, F.RS., Preteeaet of Physics in 
Victoria University, Owens’ College, Manchester; and W. W. HALDANE 
GEE, Demonstrator snd Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I. GENERAL PHYSICAL.PROCESSES. 6s. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY, A 


COURSE of. By F. 0. BOWER, M.A., F.LS., Lecturer on Roteny. at the 
Normal School of Science, South Kensington: and SYDNEY H. VINEs. 
M.A., D.8c.. F.L.8.. Fellow and Lecturer of Mey College. Cambridge. and 
Reaaer in n Botany int in the Lor eg With a Preface by W. THISELTON 

DYER, M F.R.S., F.L.8., Assistant Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Sean ‘Bvo. 


Part I. PHANEROGAM:—PTERIDOPHYTA. 6s. 


JI fzS. RICHMOND RITCHIE’S (Miss THACKERAY’ 8) New 
Story, “MRS. DYMOND,” is now appearing in MACMILLAN’S 
M INE. 


sHacmillan’ St t 
n’s Agazine, 

No. 3¢6, for APRIL, price 1s., contains— 

MRS. DYMOND. Chaps. V.—VIII. By Mrs. RircH1e (Miss THACKERAY). 

MARCH in MAGNA GRECIA. By Janet Ross. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

ON PATTISON’S MEMOIRS. By Jonn Morey. 

THE ASTROLOGY of SHAKSPERE,. By Joun Cooxe. 

REVIEW of the MONTH. 




















THE LATE GENERAL GORDON, 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: 


A SKETCH. 
By REGINALD H. BARNES, Vicar of Heavitree; and 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Major R.A. 
With Facsimile Letter. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 





BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 


(TH RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the Valve of a Wa in the 

Year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon 

od Salisbury. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, LORD BISHOP ‘of LONDON: 
emy 8vo, 88 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


eceoor. Third and Cheaper Edition. Extra Fcap. 8vo, 4s.6d. SECOND 
ERIES, és. THIRD SERIES, 6s. 


| 
|'GERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of RUGBY 





THE BOYLE LECTURES, 1884. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES to CHRISTIAN 


BELIEF. Being the Boyle Lectures for 188t. By GEORGE HERBERT 
CURTEIS, Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral. Examining = - 
the Bishop of Lichfield, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in King’ 
College, London. Crown &vo, 6s, 


NEW BOOK BY R. CHENEVIX TRENCG, D.D. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on SOME 


PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A BIRTHDAY-BOOK FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


DAILY THOUGHTS, selected from the WRITINGS 


of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his WIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
New Part (XX.), “Tis the last Rose,” to VER, price 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. By 


EMINENT WRITERS, English and Foreign _ Edited by Sir GEORGE 
GROVE, D.C.L.. Director of the Royal College of Music. &c. Vols. I., II..and 
IIL., 21s. "each. Demy 8vo, cloth. with iDasten ons in Music Type ‘and Wood- 
cut. Also published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., and XX., 3s. 6d. each; 
Parts XV., XVI., 7s.; Parts XVII., XVIII., 7s. 


L,ATIN PROSE after the BEST AUTHORS. PartI, 


CAESARIAN PROSE. By F. P. SIMPSON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACAGT, Assistant Master in Westminster School. 


VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. Edited by &. E. 


FASNACHT, Assistant Master in Westminster School. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 





A New Story by Bret Harte, entitled “4 SHIP of 49.” Anda 
Reminiscence by Mr. Arcutpatp Forses, entitled ‘ INTER- 
VIEWED by an EMPEROR.” See THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d 


Che English tllustrated Magazine 


For APRIL, 1885, contains— 
1. THE BABY’S LULLABY. Engraved by THEODOR KNESING, from the Picture 
by L. AtuMa TADEMA, R.A. Frontispiece. 
2. A SHIP of °49. (To be continued.) By Bret Harte. , With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. 
3. area are and BYEWAYS. By J. E. Panton. With Illustrations by 
uson, 
4. INTERVIEWED by an EMPEROR. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
5. THE SIRENS THREE. (To be continued.) By W. CRANE. With lilustrations 
by W. Crane. 
6. A be te AFF: AIR. (To be continued.) By Huan Conway, Author of 
aie ack 
7. AN EASTER HOLIDAY. By THE PENMAN. 
8. IMITATIONS of ROUMANIAN LAYS. By WittiamM BEATTY-KINGSTON. 

















Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO., Breprorp Street, STRAND. 
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